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BISHOP BRIAND AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION* 


The American Revolution as a separatist movement was success- 
ful, it has been claimed, because the driving energy of a small 
group of radicals spurred on a half-hearted majority to a stand 
which from the beginning the majority neither foresaw nor desired. 
While these radicals were hard at their task in the English colonies, 
a lone conservative in former New France was working no less 
vigorously to keep the Canadians loyal to George III. This paper 
has to do with the activity of that conservative, Jean Oliver Briand, 
by the mercy of God and the favor of the Apostolic See and with, 
it may be added, the tacit approval of His Majesty’s government, 
Bishop of Quebec.’ 

One careful student of the Quebee Act judges that that law, 
designed as he thinks mainly to retain the Canadians in their 
British allegiance, failed to achieve its purpose.* Another, and in 
the support of his opinion he has the approval of many historians, 
believes that only by Governor Carleton’s military energy and 
resoluteness were the Canadians prevented from joining the Ameri- 
ean colonies in their revolt from Great Britain.* I do not believe 
the circumstances warrant this hypothesis. For two American 


* Paper read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Historical Association, December 27, 1932, Toronto, Canada. 
1Tétu, H. et Gagnon, C-O, Mandements des Hvéques de Québec, II, 247. 
* Kingsford, William, History of Canada, V, 209. 
* Coffin, Victor, The Quebec Act, iv. 
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detachments wretchedly equipped and, save for a handful of 
leaders, insufficiently officered, entered Canada by different routes 
and held a great part of it for some months. During this period 
Carleton remained shut up in Quebec and prudently refused to 
oppose the invaders in the field. Over six months from the time 
the Americans entered Canada, they evacuated the country because 
they were powerless to continue its occupation after a fleet and 
reenforcements for Carleton had arrived from England. 

The inference that Carleton, though cooped up in Quebec for 
half a year, united the wavering Canadians who at the outset of 
the American invasion had responded favorably to the propaganda 
of Arnold and Montgomery, and who at its close were at least 
impervious to further American blandishments, is not at all con- 
vineing. Equally unconvincing, it seems, is the assertion that 
Carleton inspired disloyal Canadians with dread of England’s 
coercive measures or shamed them into loyalty by the steadfastness 
of his defense of Quebec. Carleton, of course, helped, but his 
activity does not seem to have been the decisive factor in keeping 
the Canadians British. 

Among other reasons offered for Canada’s failure to join the 
United States are: (1) the incapacity of Congress in failing to 
furnish the invading force with supplies and reenforcements; (2) 
requisitions by the American militia on the civilian populace of 
Canada; (3) the bigotry of individual Americans manifested in 
contempt for Catholic services and belief; (4) the racial and 
religious antipathies of Canadians towards Protestant Americans. 

Incaution can exaggerate the influence of these facts in the com- 
plex causality of fixing the Canadian mind. Congress’s incapacity 
exerted only a negative influence in as much as Congress did 
nothing effective to detach the Canadians from British rule. 
Equivalently forced requisitions by the American army had local 
incidence alone and even there for only a part of the time of 
occupation. Considering the intolerance of the American people, 
their troops in Canada showed remarkable religious restraint. As 
for racial antipathy the Canadians were just as aloof from the 
English as from English Americans. And while, to conclude this 
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brief enumeration of facts, religious differences separating the 
French Canadians from English Americans were sharp and long- 
standing, not only had the American Congress promised to respect 
the Catholic religion of their northern neighbors but the tithes 
feature of the Quebec Act operated to drive the average habitant 
into political concord with his religious opposite. 

There is, finally, another reason why Canada remained British 
and it is not less important because so consistently minimized. 
That reason was the influence of Jean Oliver Briand, Bishop of 
Quebec, to whom more than to any other single individual or group 
of individuals Canada’s aloofness from the American Revolu- 
tionary movement is due. 

The two chief actors in the events we are to consider were the 
Canadian habitant and the Canadian bishop. To study the events 
we must first essay an analysis of the episcopal and peasant minds. 

Rude and unlettered the habitant must have seemed to one fresh 
from the civilization of Europe or even from relatively sophisti- 
cated Boston. Simple too and docile he was with all the virtues of 
the soil and all it weakness. Intensely attached to his race, his 
religion and his home, the habitant, following the close of a series 
of devastating wars between England and France in America, 
desired above all else peace and economic security. He desired too, 
freedom to practice his religion with a strength of desire we can 
hardly exaggerate. Second only to his religious attachment was his 
craving for economic security and it can be said without exaggera- 
tion that anything disturbing that, would meet with his opposition. 
Hence his failure to enlist in the militia Carleton tried to gather 
for Canada’s defense against American invasion. For the same 
reason the habitant resented Carleton’s military exactions after the 
invading Americans had retired to the south. The Canadians were 
therefore disinclined to suffer in behalf of British prerogative and 
historians are correct at least in stating the fact that the Quebec 
Act failed to retain the habitant in his British allegiance. 

In the militant personality of the Bishop of Quebec two charac- 
teristics are outstanding: a strong partiality in favor of British 
rule and an even stronger devotion to the duties of his office. Of 
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Briand’s liking for the British government of former New France 
there can be no doubt.* Hostile students who have only imperfectly 
studied the bishop’s words and less perfectly appraised his motives, 
have inferred that Briand’s liking for the British or at least his 
aversion from the Americans sprang from British tolerance of his 
consecration. In other words, they accuse Briand of time-serving. 
The charge is ridiculous. Time-servers waver and are always 
opportunists; Briand was stubborn and launched his sternest mani- 
festos at a time when the British hold on Canada hung in the 
balance and the balance seemed ready to tip in favor of the United 
States. Let us recall something of Briand’s life. 

Following the death of Bishop Pontbriand of Quebec in 1760, 
the See of Quebec remained vacant for six years. The Abbé Mont- 
golfier, Vicar-General of the Diocese, and nominated by the Cathe- 
dral Chapter of Quebec to the vacant See, was rejected by the 
British government ° for his anti-British sentiments, principally, 
it would seem, because Montgolfier denied Christian burial to 
British heretics as to heretics. Thereupon the Chapter nominated 
the Abbé Briand who had come over from France some years 
before and had been an able lieutenant of Bishop de Pontbriand. 
From the completion of the British conquest Briand was well- 
disposed to British rule in Canada and being notified indirectly 
that his elevation to the episcopate would not be opposed by His 
Majesty’s government, proceeded to Paris and was consecrated.°® 
Returning to Quebec he was instant and successful in defending 
the religious rights of his people. Indeed the claim has been 
advanced that through Carleton, Briand indirectly influenced Par- 
liament to include in the Quebec Act those religious features that 
irritated the American colonists.’ 

Before the outbreak of the American Revolution, Briand had 
had personal experience of American bigotry. His consecration 
was thought a shameful act by a correspondent of a New England 


* Letter of Bishop Briand, quoted by the Reverend Charles Metzger, S. J., in 
the Illinois Catholic Historical Review, IV, I, 46. 
5 Tétu et Gagnon, op. cit., II, 185. 


* Ibid., p. 186. 
7 Gosselin, A. H., L’église du Canada aprés la conquéte, II, 86. 
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paper * and the correspondent expressed his belief that it was incon- 
ceivable except on the supposition of a secret understanding be- 
tween Rome and Westminster. In this connection the same paper 
published a few months later what we today would call a faked 
story to show that heaven itself had testified in Rome to its dis- 
pleasure with the Roman religion. In the midst of a violent 
thunderstorm, so reads the story: 


Lightning overturned and melted the Sacramental Cup, destroyed the 
Host with all the apparatus of the Communion and after having burnt to 
cinders all the images of the Saints, rushed through the great gates of 
the Cathedral with a hollow rumbling noise. 

The affrighted spectators, conscious of their idolatry and the propriety 
of Divine Vengence, cried out as it were with one voice, Eviva i 
Protestantismo.°® 


We may be quite sure that echoes of such statements eventually 
reached Quebec and antagonized the newly installed bishop who 
through the words and conduct of New Englanders in Canada 
following the British conquest became increasingly convinced of 
the perverseness and vileness of the “ Bostonnais ” heart. 

Even more marked than his fondness of British rule was Briand’s 
devotion to his duty as chief pastor of Catholic Canada. He was 
above all else the thorough and conscientious churchman. No one 
has ever seriously called in question his piety or his faithful exer- 
cise of the episcopal office. It may be agreed that he possessed little 
sense of humor; pious people rarely do. But that he did not see 
clearly what was going on about him, or seeing, acted out of petty 
and ignoble motives is a charge for which there is no foundation. 
In the soul of such a man the mean and indecent attacks on all he 
held dear by bigots in the American colonies and by the few bigots 
who had come to Canada could not fail to arouse opposition and 
resentment. With this bigotry he could not help contrasting the 
undoubted favor shown Catholics by the conquering British. 

To understand his actions we must turn aside for a moment to 
consider the bigotry existing uong the English colonists to the 
south of Quebec. 


® Connecticut Journal, June 12, 1772. * Ibid., November 30, 1772. 
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Since the original Protestants were all ex-Catholics it was self- 
interest to justify their step and they proceeded to do this by strong 
invective. Just when this propaganda had reached a high level of 
efficiency at least in England, a literature came into being and fixed 
in the popular mind a tradition of anti-Catholic hate. Only a little 
later the emigrating movements which were to result in the English 
colonization of the Atlantic seaboard, were getting under way. A 
focus of colonial thought was thus from the beginning anti-Catholic 
and the focus was sharpened, at least in New England by the near- 
ness of the Catholic French. 

Amid such a setting the English bishop controversy roused 
Protestant America against “romish superstitions’ and when the 
blow of the Quebec Act fell, opposition to everything papal was 
vocal and vociferous. Because of the nearness of the French peril, 
if for no other reason, anti-Catholic outcries were loudest in New 
England.*® So it was that Canadian fear of anti-Catholic activity 
pointed mainly to New England and to the center of New England, 
Boston. The “ Bostonnais” heart was a real peril, so it seemed to 
Canadian churchmen, to the faith of those entrusted to their charge. 
Moreover, while the whole periodical literature of the older colonial 
epoch is charged with the venom of anti-Catholic animosity, the 
passage of the Quebec Act gave the poison a new flavor. 

Any member of the British government who was considered even 
remotely responsible for this attack on Protestant liberties (as the 
Quebec Act was generally labelled) was subjected to bitter censure. 
Lord North was represented as ready to recruit a regiment of 
papists in Canada to cut the throats of the Bostonian heretics.” 
Another writer stated that Lord North had become Commissioner 
of Supply to the College of the Jesuits, Lord Chatham, Superior of 
the Holy House of Loretto, and the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
been elected Pope. That this was written half in jest may be 
granted, but no one can deny that the jest was founded in popular 


1° The insignificance of the Catholic population of New England as late as 
1785 was noted by Barbé-Marbois in a communication to Vergennes. Barbé- 
Marbois thought that there were then only 600 Catholics in all New England. 
Bancroft, History of the United States, I, 421. 

11 Boston Evening Post, December 26, 1774. 
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fear. More serious was the accusation that George III in signing 
the Quebec Act had broken his coronation oath ** and many asserted 
that thus the king annulled the solemn contract under which he 
received title to his crown. What meat this was to those fighting 
the laws Parliament was then passing for the English colonies 
is obvious. 

A few extracts from contemporary writings and resolutions may 
mark to a more precise degree than general statements, the anti- 
Catholic fever then existing in the English colonies. Thus a voice 
from New England: 


All these opinions [to license all sorts of sins, among others} they [the 
clergy] are able to spread and rivet among the people by reducing their 
minds to a state of sordid ignorance and startling timidity and by infusing 
into them a religious horror of letters and knowledge. Thus was human 
nature chained fast for ages.1* 


And from the same statesman in a letter to his wife appears this 
sentiment: “ [Catholicism] is the worst tyranny that the genius 
of Toryism ever invented.” Nor was the south far behind New 
England in viewing with alarm. Here, from a well-known judge, 
is a sober jury charge: 

It [our present liberty] is released from the absurdities which are incul- 
cated, the shackles which are imposed, the tortures which are inflicted and 
the fires which are lighted, blown up and fed with blood by the Roman 
Catholic doctrines, doctrines which tend to establish a most cruel tyranny 
in Church and State—a tyranny under which all Europe groaned for 
many ages.!* 


More significant to the Canadian Catholics than the utterance of 
any single individual however influential, would be the formal 
pronouncements of public bodies, notably, governmental groups. 
Thus in the Suffolk Resolves, it was asserted that George III was 
entitled to the allegiance of the English colonists agreeable only 
to compact. (How such a theory fitted in with the gathering move- 
ment against the English throne is at once apparent.) Article X 


12 Pennsylvania Journal, October 5, 1774. 
18 John Adams, Works, III, 449-450. 
14 American Archives (Force), IV, I, 959. 
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of these Resolves declares that the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic religion by the Quebec Act is dangerous in an extreme 
degree to the Protestant religion and to the civil liberties and rights 
of all Americans. Other colonies joined the chorus. The Georgia 
House of Assembly asserted that the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic religion through the Quebec Act was a great danger to 
those who had contributed their blood and treasure to the conquest 
of Canada from France.** In New York the Assembly voiced its 
opposition to the religious provisions of the Quebec Act. 

Wider currency to these expressions of local bodies soon came 
for the first Continental Congress in one of its initial statements 
indirectly approved the Suffolk Resolves. Discreetly an address 
to the King was drawn up attacking the Quebec bill but not ex- 
plicitly its religious provisions. Soon restraint was cast aside and 
Congress resolved unanimously to consider the Quebec Act an 
infringement and violation of all colonial rights.** 

A high level of stupidity manifesting itself in religious bigotry, 
political ineptitude and brazen hypocrisy was reached when Con- 
gress decided to address not only the people of the colonies and 
the people of Great Britain, but the people of Quebec and the 
King himself. 

Richard Henry Lee drafted the Address to the Inhabitants of 
the British Colonies. One of the reasons offered for justifying 
colonial opposition to the English Parliament was the establish- 
ment of the Catholic religion in Canada instead of its mere tolera- 
tion as stipulated by treaty; and the people of England were 
eulogized as defenders of true religion." 

John Jay drafted the Address to the People of Great Britain 
and asserted that the Catholic religion was “fraught with san- 
guinary and impious tenets” and that Parliament, by establishing 
the Catholic religion in Canada, countenanced a religion that had 
deluged England with blood and “ disbursed impiety, bigotry, per- 
secution, murder and rebellion through every part of the world.”* 


18 Thid., IV, II, 1158. 

16 Journal of the Continental Congress, Washington, D. C., 1904, I, 72. 
17 Tbid., I, 90. 

18 Jbid., I, 83-88. 
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Five days later Congress addressed the King and one of the 
counts listed as a grievance and an injustice is the establishment 
of the Roman Catholic religion throughout the vast region that 
borders on the westerly and northerly boundaries of the free 
Protestant settlements.*® 

That same day Congress in a propaganda which was as clumsy 
as it was to be ineffective, addressed the inhabitants of Quebec. 
In this address there is no mention of the injustice of establishing 
the Catholic religion in Canada as expressed in the Address to the 
King. Utterly unmindful of other sentiments Congress informs 
the Canadians that Parliament has withheld rights and liberties 
which belong to them as new British subjects. And has Parlia- 
ment given the Canadians anything by granting them liberty of 
worship? Certainly not, for liberty of conscience in the practice of 
religion comes, as Congress piously notes, not from civil authorities 
but from God. The Swiss cantons are held up as examples of 
Catholic and Protestant states dwelling together in amity. Con- 
gress affirms that every violation of the rights of Canadians will be 
considered a violation of the rights of the English colonies.” Even 
if stupid this was opportunist politics and has worked more than 
once since. That it had no permanent influence on the Canadians 
was due mainly to the sharp vision and clear judgment of Bishop 
Briand. 

Congress ordered its Address to the People of Quebec translated 
and printed for distribution in Canada and for a while at least the 
address made a favorable impression on the habitants. Not for 
long however could Congress keep from all Canadians a knowledge 
of the contrary sentiments expressed in its addresses to the King, 
the People of Great Britain and the American colonists. Within 
six months Briand seems aware of this double-dealing. On May 22, 
1775, he addressed his first mandement on the subject of the Ameri- 
can Revolution to the people of Canada.” In it he mentioned the 
capture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point and Arnold’s expedition 


1° Tbid., I, 117. 
20 Thid., I, 105-113. 
21 Tétu et Gagnon, Mandements, II, 264-265. 
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to St. John’s. Having recalled various British favors such as the 
reestablishment of their ancient laws and the freedom of their 
religion, Briand urges all the people to join in repelling the enemy 
and opposing the invasion of Canada. Less than a month later, 
through Briand’s authority, a letter was addressed to the clergy 
exhorting them all to further Carleton’s plans for the raising of a 
militia.** All this time Briand was pressing for utter and unvary- 
ing Canadian loyalty to the government but was not meeting with 
any whole-hearted response from his people. Why ? 

I believe Briand’s initial failure was due to the inevitable work- 
ing out of normal Catholic psychology. Non-Catholics commonly 
affect to believe that Catholics, not only in religion but in politics, 
grovel subserviently at every curt nod of their clergy. Few charges 
are more absurd. Catholics, to a greater degree than the adherents 
of other religions, resent political dictation from the clergy or 
hierarchy. The habitants, it has been pointed out, disliked the 
tithes feature of the Quebec Act. While thus irritated their politics 
was suddenly become an object of clerical dictation. A natural 
result followed. Opposition to the Bishop’s political domination 
flared up. 

The extant of this anti-clericalism cannot be guaged accurately 
from the mass of parodies, often obscene, attacking Briand for his 
attempt at political dictation. On internal evidence one is justified 
in believing that many of these lampoons were composed by men 
without a shred of Catholic faith, whatever their pose of loyalty 
to pure religion may have been. Even if widely repeated by the 
habitants there is no evidence that the verses did anything else than 
furnish a safety valve for over-heated feelings. Here are a few 
sentences from one of the more temperate attacks on Briand’s policy 
of favoring the British: 


How long since our Bishop was made the general of the country? Let 
him confine himself to his proper work. [This is a distinctly Protestant 
touch] Let him give us Priests and guide us by the example of his 
conduct. Let him show more gentleness and less ambition. II] becomes 


*2 Tbid., II, 265-266. 
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it a Bishop to preach the shedding of blood. Plainly he is making 
religion a game.”* 


As long as Congress’s reflections on the religion of the Canadians 
remained unknown, such compositions may have and indeed seem 
actually to have had influence among the lesser laity. 

For, two expeditions into Canada were at first favorably received 
by the habitants. During the autumn of 1775, the American force 
began to hammer at Canadian outposts and by winter Carleton 
was hemmed in at Quebec. All this while Briand stood like a 
rock against the Americanization of his people.** He constantly 
pointed out the benefits the French had received from the British, 
contrasting them with the treatment Catholics and Catholic priests 
had met in such relatively liberal sections as Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. To persuasion Briand added threats. Those who frater- 
nized with the Americans were to be denied the Sacraments even on 
their death beds unless they admitted that by giving comfort to the 
enemy they had committed sin. On April 7, 1776, Briand 
addressed a Latin letter to the clergy ordering that the prayer Pro 
navigantibus should be recited after Mass and after Benediction otf 
the Blessed Sacrament from the 8th of April till the 15th of May.” 
Word had evidently arrived that British reenforeements were on 
the way and May sixth a squadron of three ships with troops and 
supplies arrived off Quebec. 

Now it seems quite clear that at the beginning of the American 
invasion many habitants defied Briand and fraternized with the 
enemy; it is just as clear that most if not all of these converts 
subsequently deserted the side of the invaders. The contention that 
the French Canadians acted thus because they were opportunists 
and adhered to the side that seemed at the moment successful has 
doubtful validity. As far as the habitants were concerned the 
American cause was successful till the arrival of British reenforce- 
ments prevented the invaders taking Quebec, something they might 
have done long before had they possessed adequate artillery. Mean- 


23 Smith, Justin, Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony, I, 355. 
*4Tétu et Gagnon, Mandements, II, 269-279. 
38 Thid., II, 266-267. 
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while, however, the habitants had grown cool to the object of the 
invasion. What brought about this reversal of popular feeling? 
It seems to me that while the conduct of the ill-disciplined Ameri- 
can militia may have alienated the favor of the habitant, his change 
of heart is mainly to be attributed to the constant and increasing 
pressure from above to keep the Canadians, clergy and laity alike, 
faithful to their British loyalty. And Briand’s purpose was the 
more easily achieved when the news of Congress’s inconsistency 
and two-faced stand, pro-Catholic to the Canadians, anti-Catholic 
to the English, became generally known. 

In this interval a very curious drama was in progress. Military 
measures having failed to affect a union between Canada and the 
United States, Congress sought the same end by a civilian commis- 
sion composed of Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase and Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. Carroll’s cousin John, later to be the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore, accompanied the commission as a quasi- 
official member.** To send a popish priest and a popish layman 
to solicit the favor of popish Canadians was regarded even by 
Puritans as a master stroke of diplomacy.” This clever scheme, 
however, failed completely. Entertained John Carroll was by the 
laity of Montreal, a city then held by the American army of 
occupation, but he could not break through the ring of ecclesiastical 
censures established by the Bishop of Quebec and use his admitted 
powers of persuasion with his Canadian brethren.” 

Carroll’s presence was resented by the majority of the Canadian 
clergy who either out of fear or out of conviction subscribed to 
Briand’s sentiments against the Americans. Carroll’s visit was 
even the occasion of an ecclesiastical thunderbolt being launched 
at a former Jesuit, Pierre Floquet * who from the beginning had 


*° Smith, Justin, op. cit., 11, 326-328; Guilday, Peter, Life and Times of John 
Carroll, ec. VII (Carroll’s Mission to Canada), 92-105. New York, 1922. 

27 John Adams, Familiar Letters, 134. 

28 Gosselin, A. H., op. cit., II, 27. 

2° Rochemonteix, C., Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle France au XVIII siécle, 
II, 217-218. The Jesuit to come into most violent collision with the church 
and civil authorities after the conquest was Pierre Roubaud who apostatized, 
was expelled from the Society, went over to the English and returned to the 
Church at the end of his life. Cf. Rochemonteix, op. cit., IT, 143-146, 261-267. 
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sympathized with the American invaders and had been regarded 
almost as a chaplain of their forces.*° Already in disfavor with his 
Bishop because of pro-American leanings, Floquet was suspended 
for once entertaining Carroll at dinner.** Probably this was the 
last of several acts of Floquet whom Briand considered seriously 
disloyal. Such actions of his clergy Briand repressed as sternly as 
he had any favor shown the Americans by the laity. 

With the retirement of the American forces from Canada, 
Briand, May 12, addressed to the inhabitants of Quebec a mande- 
ment on the defeat of the enemy.*? In that document he praised 
the sagacity, prudence and ability of Carleton and the bravery of 
the defenders of the city and ordered that night a solemn service 
terminating with a 7’e Deum in thanksgiving to God for His good- 
ness in preserving the city from American assault. 

On the last day of 1776, the anniversary of the American failure 
to take Quebec, Briand ordered a Te Dewm with other prayers to 
be recited after Mass by every priest of the diocese.** This was in 
thanksgiving to God for the American defeat when Arnold and 
Montgomery had staked everything on a surprise assault. In this 
mandement Briand states that all the varied events of the Ameri- 
can occupation, the constant barriers in their way and their final 
retreat from the country were due to God and while he does not 
qualify the word “due” with the adverb “ directly,” he seems to 
take such qualification for granted. 

From what we know of Briand’s character it is evident no time- 
serving or placeman subserviency to the British authorities deter- 
mined his attitude throughout the American crisis. My conten- 
tion is that Briand favored the British because of his religious zeal. 
The excellence of the British rule in his eyes can be guaged by the 
words Briand used when writing to Meurin, the last of the Jesuits 
in the Mississippi valley and his vicar for that region. “ Our min- 
istry is exercised just as it was under the French.” The habitant 


8° Gosselin, A. H., op. cit., II, 72. 

*2 Archiepiscopal Archives of Quebec. 

32 Tétu et Gagnon, Mandements, II, 267-268, 279-280. 
8 Tbid., II, 281-283. 
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was to be restrained from joining the American cause, first, because 
under British rule he enjoyed religious freedom, and secondly, be- 
cause having taken the oath of allegiance and the sanctity of that 
oath being never infringed by undoubted injustice of His Majesty’s 
government, the Catholic Canadians remained bound to civic 
loyalty by all the sanctions of religious good-faith. 

On any other basis than religious zeal it is impossible to explain 
Briand’s attitude towards Carroll. Briand was not ill-disposed 
towards the American envoy because of the latter’s affiliation with 
the recently suppressed Society of Jesus. Briand had been and 
was more friendly to the Jesuits than most of his French contem- 
poraries.** It seems an inescapable conclusion that throughout 
these episodes, Briand’s attitude was that of the faithful shepherd, 
knowing well the past antipathy of colonials to everything papal; 
well aware too of the insidious propaganda which the king’s old 
subjects had spread among the new subjects in Canada. He was 
fearful too, that even a trace of disloyalty might so irritate the 
British as to cause them to withdraw that favorable treatment of 
the Catholic Church they had evidenced since the conquest of 
New France.** 

Thus only on the score of wide religious considerations; on the 
theory of the greater good—the suppression of individual political 
opinions to make secure corporate religious convictions, can Briand’s 
vigilance in defense of England be justified.** On any other 
grounds it would be difficult to exculpate him. For, his actions 
were often such as to have mainly political characteristics and only 
because this political activity had serious if indirect bearing on 
that freedom of religious practice that is vital to liberty of con- 
science can we admit that his mandements and his censures were 
not an invasion of private political right. Briand never doubted 


*¢ In this connection it is interesting to note that Carleton’s successor, Halde- 
mand, referred to the Jesuits in Canada as being generally attached to the 
American opposition to England. Smith, Justin, op. cit., II, 559. 

85 Rochemonteix, C., op. cit., I, 410-411, II, 209-210; Illinois Catholic Historical 
Review, IV, 46; ibid., III, 386. 

*¢ Tétu et Gagnon, Mandements, II, 269-279. 
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the correctness of his course during 1775 and 1776.*" He probably 
considered his activity to keep Canada loyal to the British crown 
during that period not only a labor of patriotism, since in some 
respects Briand may be said to have been the first British French 
Canadian, but a duty of love and a devotion of service in behalf of 
that faith, the possession of which he regarded as a privilege 
inestimably greater in value than any mere civic right to express 
one’s own political opinions. 
Samuret Knox Witson. 


*7 Gosselin, A. H., op. cit., II, 82. 








SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES OF 
CANADA * 





The number of records in the Public Archives of Canada deal- 
ing with the history of the Catholic Church is so voluminous that 
no complete survey has been attempted. These records naturally 
fall into a few classes: public or governmental records; archives 
of religious houses; and parish registers. Each class has been 
examined with an eye to its specific value for the writing of his- 
tory. The relations of Church and State can be traced from these 
public records; the aims and achievements of certain religious 
Orders can be evaluated from their archives; while the local his- 
tory is revealed in the parish registers. Al] have their value and 
all contain materials which throw new light upon the history of 
the Catholic Church. It is upon a few such points which may 
have a wider interest that this survey has been particularly con- 
centrated. 

In the first place, one finds that during the French régime a 
substantial part of the money expended on New France was paid 
to the religious houses and to the missions. While one has always 
been aware that the colonial policy of New France was officially 
Catholic, one is taken aback at the total sum paid each year by 
the court to the religious houses. It would be an interesting study 
to work out the percentage of the total cost of the colonial adminis- 
tration which this policy entailed. 

Quite a contrast is revealed by the state of things after the 
conquest. The Catholic Church in Canada had now to provide 
for its own expenses. It is a far cry from the day when the 
Bishop of Quebec was told that the King of France would pay 
for repairs to the Episcopal Palace to the day when the arrival 
of the first Bishop of Quebec under the British régime necessi- 


* Paper read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Historical Association, Toronto, December 28, 1932. 
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tated a requisition upon the clergy of Canada to provide for the 
expenses of the bishopric. The Canadian clergy had retained the 
right to certain property in France, but this was sequestrated dur- 
ing the French Revolution. There are a number of papers reveal- 
ing the sums which each religious community lost in this way. 

French patronage of the Church was but natural in a colony 
subject to “ His Most Christian Majesty.” But in turn for the 
generous endowments and gratuities which were showered upon 
her, the Church was required to foster a spirit of loyalty and 
subordination in her children, be they colonist or Indian. 

From this situation there arose many problems of major in- 
terest to the historian which may be traced throughout the period 
of French rule. Chief in importance is the royal determination to 
maintain the rights of the Gallican church and to check any Ultra- 
montane tendencies. As a result of this policy there were at- 
tempts to curtail the power of the Jesuits without militating 
against the invaluable work done by the Society. Finally, in the 
supervision exercised over the few Protestants in the community, 
one sees the extent to which the ideas of Church and State were 
linked. 

Part I. Pusiic DocuMENTS. 


Since Church and State were so closely linked during the French régime, 
it is to the public documents that one turns to watch the development of the 
Catholic Church. These are to be found chiefly in the following transcripts: 


1. Archives Nationales, Archives des Colonies. 

a) Series B—Correspondence from the King and Ministry to the 
colonies ; 

b) Series C'\—Correspondence from the colonies to the French gov- 
nent; 

c) Series F1—Fonds; 

d) Series F*—Collection Moreau St. Méry; 

e) Series F°A—(2 vols.) Canada—Missions et Cultes Religieux. 


2. Archives de la Marine. 


Series B-1—containing orders, decisions and despatches decided 
upon by the Conseil de la Marine. 


Prior to 1669, there was no proper division or housing of French records. 
It was the custom to move all important documents whenever the king 
travelled about his domain. However, about 1669, Colbert introduced a refor- 
mation by gathering together all available material relating to the colonies. 
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Copies of such documents were made and served as a nucleus for the Archives 
des Colonies which was housed at Versailles. For this reason the various 
sections of which this archives is composed are far from complete and much 
cross-reference is required to collect all available data on any subject. 

The Archives de la Marine is likewise a creation of Colbert. It contains 
the documents of the Départment de la Marine which was created in 1669, 
together with some earlier documents which were copied for its guidance. 
The province of this department was so extensive that many matters con- 
cerning the Church were dealt with. This is particularly the case in respect 
to the missions since they were regarded as the means of maintaining peace 
and extending the royal sway in the continent. 

Series B of the Archives des Colonies contains documents which clearly 
reveal the king’s desire to link the Church in the colony to that of old France 
and to subordinate the clergy to civil authority. This is especially marked 
in a memoir of 30 August, 16691 dealing with the creation of the Bishopric 
of Quebec, and also in a royal letter to Laval, 17 May, 1669,? in which the 
bishop was informed that the Intendant, Talon, would make him acquainted 
with royal policy in religious matters. 

The Départment de la Marine granted passports to New France. It is 
therefore possible to trace the comings and goings of missionary priests and 
to discover the missions to which they were sent from the documents in 
Series B-1. 

Examples of general policy and of the means adopted to establish the 
Catholic Church in Canada can best be taken from the Archives des Colonies. 
For the purpose of this paper the correspondence relating to New France 
(CA) has been drawn upon to provide illustrations. Unfortunately com- 
paratively few documents of the period prior to 1668 were copied for the 
series. These are contained in two large volumes and include papers relating 
to the establishment of the Ursulines,* of the Hotel Dieu,‘ and the cession of 
the Island of Montreal to the Sulpicians.* 

Material for the study of Church history after 1668 is much more extensive. 
It reveals plainly that the Church was regarded as the most vital considera- 
tion within the colony, but that the clergy were not allowed to become too 
independent of the government. A Mémoire succinct des principaux points 
des intentions du Roy sur le pays de Canada, written in 1669, to serve as 
instructions for Talon, bade him live on good terms with the bishop and 
Jesuits but to oppose “par voyes douces et amiables” any pretensions on 
their part to a more extensive authority. Talon was also to assist in the 
establishment of the Recollets in Canada and to encourage the Abbé de 
Queylus, Superior of the Seminary St. Sulpice. This support was intended to 


1B., 1, pp. 224-226. 

*B., 1, pp. 184-186. 

*C™A, vol. 1, pp. 268-341. 

* Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 195-267; also vol. 3, pp. 167-72. 
®° Ibid., vol. 1, p. 350. 

* Ibid., vol. 3, pp. 24-25. 
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act as a counterpoise to the Jesuits who were thought to have been given 
“une authorité peut estre trop estendue.” 

Every volume of this series gives evidence of royal munificence towards the 
Church and religious communities. In this connection, however, it is neces- 
sary to supplement researches by examination of the documents in series F.* 
(Fonds), which contains the account of money expended on the colony. 

Documents relating to the Indian missions are of great interest since they 
reveal the importance attached to this work by officials both in old France 
and in the colony." There are continual tributes to the missionaries for their 
zeal and services to the State both in obtaining geographical information * 
and as a source of information upon the temper of the Indians.* The authori- 
ties complained that the English, alive to the political importance of the 
French missionaries, attempted to drive them away.’® On its side, the court 
fully appreciated the value of such services and was generous in provisions 
both for missionaries and for those who had been retired from active par- 
ticipation in this work,’* but such men were not allowed to lose sight of the 
double objective. When Frontenac learned that the Indians of the Mission 
of Notre Dame de Foy were not learning to speak French, he informed the 
clergy that it was their duty “en rendant les sauvages sujects de Jesus Christ 
de les rendre aussy sujects du Roy, que pour cela il leur falloit inspirer envie 
d’apprendre nostre langue comme les Anglois leur apprenoient la leur.” 

Side by side with the civilization of the Indian went the work of educating 
the children of New France. One interesting document on this subject is a 
petition of 1727 from the inhabitants of Montreal asking that the Jesuits be 
permitted to establish a college among them. The good people of Montreal 
were aware “ trez sensiblement de l’ignorance et de l’oisiveté de leurs enfans 
qui donnent occasion aux desordres qui leur font gemir.” They pointed out 
that the Jesuits were “plus capable de maintenir la jeunesse dans |’ordre, 
et de luy inspirer les sentiments de soumission necessaires pour rendre leur 
enfans de bons serviteurs du Roy en méme tens qu’il les rendront bons 
serviteurs de Dieu.” ** 

Royal policy was also concerned with the means to be adopted to prevent 
any scandal to the young community from the existence of Protestants among 
them. A careful collation of the documents in the series B and C™ shows that 
a certain latitude was allowed to French merchants and also reveals the 
existence of a large body of English-speaking Catholics who were welcomed 
to the colony. Some of these settlers appear to have been prisoners of war 
who may have preferred to remain in a community where they would be the 
recipients of royal bounty, to returning to their homes in the predominantly 
Protestant colonies to the south. Others were encouraged because of their 


7 Tbid., vol. 11, p. 315. 

* Ibid., vol. 3, p. 70. 

* Ibid., vol. 6, pp. 52-66; vol. 28, pp. 133-155. 

1° See especially the case of Fr. Lamberville, ibid., vol. 20, pp. 75-77. 
"4 Ibid., vol. 37, pp. 153-60. 

18 Tbid., vol. 3, p. 365. 

** Tbid., vol. 49-1, pp. 76-79. 
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skill in some form of labour, as was the case of the men used by Madame 
de Ramezay for her cloth factory at Montreal.‘ A memoir of 1717 shows the 
political significance attached to this immigration. Here it was pointed out 
that the Irish settlers were excellent workmen and that their advent in Ile 
Royale would strengthen the French colony and also work harm to the English 
since “cela diminueront le nombre de leurs habitans par conséquent leur 
commerce et augmenteroit le nombre des nostre.”** Orders were sent to 
Quebec to scatter such groups as much as possible “ mais il faut que cela se 
fasse de maniére qu’ils ne puissent pas juger qu’on a de la defiance Sur leur 
compte.?® 

These papers contain also material of value to those interested in local 
history. There are documents concerning the establishment of parishes, the 
building of churches and the provision of curés and missionary priests. On 
all points one must supplement from the other sections which comprise this 
series. These are chiefly C**B (Ile Royale), C**D (Acadia), CG (Instruc- 
tions from the court, memoirs, edicts and decisions) F* (Collection Moreau 
St. Méry), and F*A of which volumes 23 and 29 are exclusively devoted to 
the Church and the missions. 


Part II. Revigious OrpERS AND COMMUNITIES. 
I. Seminary of St. Sulpice (transcripts). 


The papers relating to the Seminary of St. Sulpice constitute the largest 
and most valuable collection of documents relative to the Catholic Church in 
Canada. They are in two series: those from the Archives du Séminaire St. 
Sulpice, Paris, and Archives of the Seminary St. Sulpice, Montreal. Both 
series are voluminous but so well arranged that it is easy to run down docu- 
ments on almost any aspect of early Church history in Canada. Such being 
the case no complete analysis of these records has been made and it has been 
thought advisable to draw attention only to certain documents in each series 
which are of universal interest: 


1. Seminary St. Sulpice, Montreal. 

The priests of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, as seignors of Montreal, had 
jurisdiction over that city for many years. Accordingly the documents con- 
tained in the early volumes of this archives are valuable not only for their 
religious significance but also as material from which the early development 
of the city may be traced. This community also acted as agents for other 
religious Orders so that one finds documents of importance concerning the 
whole religious community of Montreal and the Bishopric of Quebec. 

The library of the Seminary of St. Sulpice has also become a depositary 
for a number of valuable private collections. The most important of these, 
for the purpose of this paper, is the Baby Collection. A few of the outstanding 
documents contained therein are: various letters of Dollier du Casson; Lettres 


14 Tbid., vol. 49-1, p. 19. 1° Series B, vol. 91, p. 161. 
1® Tbid., vol. 2, pp. 377-80. 
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d’etablissement, 1651, and Lettres d’amortisement, 1678, for the Jesuits; 
Laval’s letter to the Abbé Fenelon giving him power to establish a mission 
near Lake Ontario; and the confirmation of the establishment of the Seminary 
of Quebec.*? There is also a Histoire des curés du diocése de Montreal, but a 
note has been added to the effect that it probably contains many errors. 


2. Archives du Séminaire St. Sulpice, Paris, 

The documents in this series show that during the period of French rule, 
the Montreal institution was subject to the mother-house in Paris. After the 
conquest of Canada it became necessary to divorce the Seminary at Montreal 
from French control. All the documents which bear on the acceptance of 
British rule are therefore of particular interest. A few representative ex- 
amples are given here. 

On February 1, 1762, the vicar-general published a mandement ordering 
that a Je Deum should be sung to celebrate the coronation of George III.** 
This document while loyal and respectful in tone is firm in the matter of 
religious principle.** Another mandement of 29 July 1762 ordered a Te Deum 
to be sung on the conclusion of the peace.*° This time there is an expression 
of deep gratitude for the treatment received from a Protestant sovereign. 
A third mandemant of 14 May 1775, urged the curés to preach to their con- 
gregations on loyalty to the British crown. The clergy were reminded that 
they had taken an oath which bound them before God and man “a obeir au 
roy et & Villustre general qu’il a etabli pour nous gouverner.” ** 

In spite of the fact that the link between the two seminaries was officially 
broken after the conquest, one sees that many ties of sentiment remained. 
One volume of this series, the Correspondence Emery,** contains letters written 
by the superior at Montreal, the Abbé Montgolfier, to the Abbé Emery, superior 
of the Sulpician Order in Paris. The tone of these letters shows that Mont- 
golfier still consulted the mother-house upon all topics on which he required 
advice. One also gets insight into the steps taken to obtain priests from 
France as recruits for the Seminary, and the dissatisfaction with the British 
concession that Swiss or Savoyard priests might be brought to Canada. As 
a result the Sulpicians realized that they must recruit their numbers from 
French-speaking Canadians. The letters which close this series shortly after 


17 These documents are contained in vol. I of this series. 

18 Archives du Séminaire St. Sulpice, Paris, vol. 2, no. 6. 

2°“ et si nous Luy obeissons comme sujets, Lorsqu’en nous demandant Le 
secours de nos prieres, il veut que son non soit proclamé dans nos assemblées: 
C’est une marque D’honneur que nous rendons & sa Dignité; sans nous départir 
des principes de nétre foy: qui dans Les choses saintes et sacrées, ne reconnoit 
pour chef de l’église catholique que jesus christ, notre Seigneur; et son vicaire 
en terre, depositaire de son authorité, le Souverain pontife evesque de Rome, 
vray successeur de St Pierre.” 

20 Archives du Séminaire St. Sulpice, Paris, vol. 2, no. 8. 

*1 Tbid., vol. 2, no, 36. 

22 Pp, 8290-8844. 
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the death of Montgolfier give a pathetic picture of the few surviving priests, 
natives of old France, who had little sympathy with these new members and 
appeared to feel that the old traditions of the Order were broken. 


II. Seminary of Foreign Missions and Seminary of Quebec. 


The Seminary of Foreign Missions grew out of a union of a few men, both 
clergy and laity, who had joined together about 1650 in order to consecrate 
themselves to the service of God. Interest in the foreign missions was inspired 
by a visit from Rev. Fr. Rhodes, a Jesuit, who had returned from thirty years 
of missionary work at Tonkin. This was stimulated when the pope chose 
three bishops for the foreign missions all from this small community, while 
another member, Francois de Montmorency de Laval, was destined to be the 
first Bishop of New France. Many other members served abroad. 

Those who remained behind, decided to constitute themselves into a Semi- 
nary for the Foreign missions. They secured suitable property and buildings 
at St. Germain des Prés. Royal Letters Patent were obtained on 26 July, 
1663, which were registered by the Parlement on September 7. The faubourg 
St. Germain being under the spiritual and temporal jurisdiction of the Abbot 
of St. Germain, Henry de Bourbon, the founders of the Seminary were obliged 
to secure Letters Patent from the Abbey. These were conceded, 10 October, 
1664. All these documents, together with two memoirs as to the foundation 
of the Seminary, are to be found in France Miscellaneous, Archives des 
Missions Etrangéres (vol. 4, pp. 21-23) and in a manuscript history of the 
Seminary by Cardinal Taschereau (vol. 345, parts 1 and 2).** As Bishop 
Laval had been chosen from this community, it is not surprising that he 
should have united the Seminary at Quebec to this institution. A résume of 
the Act of Union, 12 May, 1875, is to be found in volume 2.** 

Among the more interesting papers is a letter of 26 July, 1674, containing 
a frank discussion of the “rights” or “ privileges” of the Gallican Church 
and the importance of seeing that the new Bishopric of Quebec should be 
erected upon such principles as would make it possible for the See to par- 
ticipate in these rights.** There are many letters dealing with the missions 
of New France, together with those which passed between the Fathers of the 
Seminary and the Superior of the Jesuits relative to the quarrel between the 
two Societies over the China Missions.** Other papers of note are: a report 
on special Canadian devotion to the Holy Family, 1702,27 papers concerning 
the financial affairs of the Hotel Dieu,** and a memoir written by the Abbé 


Le Loutre.?* 


** This manuscript is really an excellent history of the Church in Canada 


prior to 1778. 
** France Miscellaneous, Archives des Missions Etrangéres, vol. 2, p. 131. 
#° Tbid., vol. 5, pp. 315-318. 
° Tbid., vol. 344, pp. 73-106. 
*7 Ibid., vol. 344, pp. 5-45. 
*° Ibid., vol. 344, pp. 109-309. 
** Ibid., vol. 344, pp. 311-334. 
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After the separation of the Seminary of Quebec from that of the Foreign 
Missions, the Quebec institution refused in 1761 to accept the nomination of 
a new superior which had been made at Paris, on the ground that this would 
be an offence to the government.*® But as in the case of the Seminary St. 
Sulpice, a tie of sentiment continued to bind the Quebec instifution to the 
Seminary of Foreign Missions.** One result of this separation was that it 
became necessary to provide for the temporal needs of the Seminary of Quebec. 
The Seminary of Foreign Missions therefore set apart certain properties in 
France which were given over to the Seminary of Quebec. When the property 
of the religious Orders in France was confiscated, the Seminary of Quebec 
petitioned the British Government to make representations in France in 
defence of their rights. At the same time the petitioners constituted certain 
members of the Seminary of Foreign Missions to act as attorneys in this 
matter. One of these priests was a refugee in London.**? On its part, the 
Seminary at Quebec offered asylum to those priests who had been driven out 
of France by the revolution. 


III. Seminary of the Holy Ghost. 


This Seminary was founded in Paris in 1703 by Claude Frangois Pollart 
des Places ** under the name of Seminaire Saint Esprit sous l’invocation de 
la Ste Vierge. It had as its object the education of poor students for the 
priesthood, that they might serve in the remote parishes and hospitals of 
France. A close association existed with the Seminary of Foreign Missions, 
since many of the Fathers of the Holy Ghost served abroad, among them, the 
Abbé Le Loutre. A manuscript history of this community ** declares: “Elle 
a formé depuis 30 ans presque tous les missionaires qui ont été employés dans 
l’Acadie et parmi les sauvages de cette presqu’ile.” ** 

A certain number of documents are to be found in Series S. which comprises 
the papers of Orders suppressed during the French Revolution. Most of the 
records dealing with financial affairs are in S. 6847 and 6848. 


IV. Jesuits (Archives of St. Mary’s College, Montreal}. 


The Archives possesses a manuscript catalogue of the documents in the 
library of St. Mary’s College at Montreal. Copies of some of these documents 
have been made. These are memoirs upon the deaths of those Jesuits who 
were canonized in 1930. 


*° Thid., vol. 345, part 2, pp. 731-732. 

51 Thid., vol. 344, p. 445. 

32 The documents dealing with these matters are to be found chiefly in vol. 
344, especially pp. 365-399, 421-427. 


8° Died 1709. 
*¢ Written by Rev. Fr. P. Jerome Schwindenhammer, a member of the 


Seminary, who attributes the interest in the American missions to the inspira- 
tion of the Jesuits who were the first teachers and spiritual directors of the 


Order. 
8° France Miscellaneous, Séminaire St. Esprit, p. 26. 
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A collection of documents recently acquired by the Public Archives includes 
seventeen originals of interest to students of Church history. For the most 
part they are notarial deeds which include a donation of 3000 livres made 
by Jeanne LeBer for the foundation of a Society of Perpetual Adoration by 
the Congregation of Notre Dame. A few of these records are of the period 
after the conquest. These includes a pastoral letter of Mgr. de Saint Vallier 
directed against those who go about without trousers or drawers during the 
summer months. One little volume of original letters, “Mgr. De Saint 
Vallier, St. Sulpice, etc.” contains interesting letters relating to the Church. 
The first of these which is dated 5 April, 1677, is signed by the Superior of 
the Seminary St. Sulpice at Paris. It gives full instructions as to the course 
to be pursued by the Seminary at Montreal and shows detailed surveillance in 
their spiritual and temporal affairs. 


Part III. British Recorps (Early Administration). 


Many of the series dealt with in Part I contain material which carries the 
story well into the years of British rule. They have been studied however 
under the heading of French records since they had their origin in French 
colonial policy. The records of a purely British character will be dealt with 
here while those strictly Canadian will be reserved for Part V. For the 
purposes of this study, the papers of the governor and his civil secretary 
up to 1840, have been regarded as British, since that officer was acting under 
instructions from the Home Government. On the other hand, Council records 
have been considered as Canadian. The British records may be divided into 
two classes: official and private or semi-private. 


I. Official (transcripts). 
The main sources for this subject are: 
1. CO. 0. 42 and Q. correspondence from Canada to Britain. 
2. G. correspondence from Britain to Canada. 


II. Private, or semi-private collections. 
There are a large number of such collections in the Public Archives. 
The following are useful for the period during which the status of the 
Church was still in question: 
1. Shelburne Papers (transcripts). 
2. Haldimand Papers (transcripts). 
3. Murray Papers (transcripts). 
4. Dartmouth Papers (transcripts and some originals). 

All these papers must be read in conjunction with those contained in the 
official series. Very important documents relating to the legal position of the 
Catholic church at the peace are to be found in the Shelburne Papers. Volume 
33 of this series is on the suppression of the Jesuits and the confiscation of 
their estates. The Dartmouth Papers are an authoritative source on the steps 
leading up to the passage of the Quebec Act. 

The material dealing with the Catholic Church during this period differs 
in character from that found in the French official documents. The attitude 
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of the government is changed from that of a patron to that of a supervisor 
anxious to guard its rights from encroachment by an institution which was 
only tolerated from motives of expediency. Passing over the purely legal and 
administrative documents, one may draw attention to a few illustrations that 
throw interesting sidelights upon the relations of church and state. 

The most remarkable of these is a survey of the state of Canada in 1766 
made by Carleton for Shelburne. It shows an original viewpoint on the 
question of Catholic disabilities. The writer stated: 


According to the best of my judgment, the difference of Religion does not 
seem to require these disqualifications in that Country. In former Times 
Religion was the leading Principle, and was closely connected with tem- 
poral Power, but that System seems to be decaying very fast, and Power 
to be at present more connected with Commerce, which seems to have 
become the prevailing Principle of Action, besides which America appears 
to be placed beyond the Attraction of the Popedom and a Hierarchy, and 
is in its present State by no means favourable to the Exhibition of Shews 
and Spectacles, in which the popular Part of the Romish Religion is 
almost wholly placed... .*° 


At the same time, Carleton enclosed a paper which he had found in the 
Council office. This document claimed that the Catholic “ Religion, when 
operating in its Enthusiastic Vigour, naturally tends to the Destruction of 
Governors, & the worst Species of Anarchy, witness y® Massacre of Paris, 
ye actual Assassination of two French Kings, & the recent attempt upon a 
third.” *’ 

Such were two expressions of public opinion. The first a little advanced 
for the time but both leading the authors to conclude that the people should 
be left to enjoy the free exercise of their religion while every effort should 
be made to sever the connection with France. The religious orders should be 
disbanded and a native clergy established. 

Carleton’s tolerant attitude was not followed by General Gage, who showed 
herself distinctly hostile to the clergy. He made an exception of the Re- 
collets of whom he said that they “ne sont Jamais Mélés d’Intrigue ni de 
Cabales; Leur Maniéres sont simple et Honnetes; au Lieu de Nous troubler 
par des discours séditieux que d’aultres ont repandus en secret, parmi les 
Familles, Ils n’ont pensés qu’a l’obeissance et aux Moyens de plaire.” ** 

General Murray’s well known sympathy for the French Canadians did not 
extend to granting a free hand to the clergy. He wished kindly methods to 
be used towards them but his secret ambition was to see the whole nation 
converted to Protestantism. In 1764, he was most hopeful of the success of 
his plans. For this reason, he sent the ex-Jesuit, Roubaud, to Lord Hills- 
borough, with a letter to the Board of Trade. This emissary was intro- 


duced as: 


8¢ Shelburne Papers, vol. 64, p. 165. 
*t Ibid., p. 171. 
** Haldimand Papers (B), vol. 2-1, p. 74. 
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A Man of extraordinary parts, and great learning and so Eloquent as 
Cicero he is possessed of a through (sic) knowledge of the Views, Senti- 
ments and Facultys of the popish Clergy in this province and perfectly 
sensible of the errors of their Doctrine, he proposed publickly renouncing 
the Roman Catholick Religion here, but such a renunciation would rather 
frustrate, then (sic) promote my schemes for the reformation of the 
inhabitants of this Colony for that reason I send him to London where 
he may be useful and co-operate with me under the immediate direction 
of his Majesty’s Servants, in the great task I undertake of converting a 
great part of the Canadians, I think I am not too sanguine in my hopes, 
I am at least sure my attempt cannot be attended with any bad conse- 
quence because nothing but mild and persuasive measures, the very re- 
verse of persecution, shall be used.** 


One of the “mild and persuasive measures” taken by Murray was the 
appointment of Francis Mounier as a member of the Council. Mounier was a 
French Protestant from La Rochelle, who was popular with both English and 
French, and the governor hoped that this appointment would offer an induce- 
ment to the French-speaking Canadians to abandon their religion. 

The negotiations centering round the vacant Bishopric of Quebec provide 
interesting reading in the Q series and Shelburne Papers. One of the candi- 
dates, the Abbé La Jonquiére, stated his pretentions to Lord Hertford in 
Paris, who, in turn, took up the matter with Lord Shelburne. The good 
abbé made use of an ingenious appeal. He blamed himself for Indian hos- 
tility to the British and volunteered his services to restore peace upon the 
frontiers. He told Lord Hertford that in the early days of the conquest when 
he had thought that the British occupation would be only temporary, he had 
met the Indians secretly in a cellar and told them to keep up the fight since 
the French would surely return. Such, he felt, had been his duty at that 
time, but so great was his influence over the Indians, and so powerful the 
name of La Jonquiére, that these denizens of the woods would persist in 
their attacks upon the British. He alone, could restore peace; and since the 
cession of Canada was a fait accompli, he was anxious to come to the assist- 
ance of Great Britain—for a consideration. As Lord Hertford put it: 


Ii proper Encouragement was given him, [i.e. the Bishopric of Quebec 
for himself and commissions to an army of nephews] he offered to go 
over with his Brothers and Nephews this Spring, to land in New York, 
and to proceed by the shortest Road, to the hostile savages. And he 
thought himself well assured, without Loss of Time Effusion of Blood, or 
Expense of Money, to accommodate all Differences, and to maintain 
thenceforth a general Tranquility on all those Frontiers.*° 
This prospect of universal peace did not impress the British Government. 
No doubt the very suggestion of political influence on the part of the prospec- 
tive bishop did his cause little good. 


°° Murray Letter Book II, pp. 139-140. 
“° Shelburne Papers, vol. 38, p. 109. 
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Part IV. British Recorps (Later Administration). 


The Dalhousie Papers, covering the years 1820-28, are of value in this 
study, partly because they cover an intermediate period of colonial history, 
and partly because Dalhousie’s personal opinion is given explicitly in the 
numerous private letters and memoranda contained therein. He regarded 
the Catholic Church as a bulwark against a threatened Americanization of 
the Canadas and for this reason felt that every just advantage should be 
afforded to its members. In a letter 10 June 1821, he urged the govern- 
ment to give support to the Catholic schools. As he said: 


The Catholic Religion in this Province is certainly the most sure de- 
fence of it against our neighbours and every fair encouragement should 
be given to it in promoting education, and learning. One chief objection 
complained of is, the being subjected to the superintendance of the Royal 
Institution of which the Protestant Bishop is President.... Would 
H. M. Government sanction the establishment of a Catholic Institution 
precisely similar to that of the Protestant, for the government of their 
Schools? * 


Dalhousie’s well-known interest in all measures calculated to improve edu- 
cation was guarantee that he would push the question as far as possible. 
Two months previous, in his capacity of Commander of the Forces, he had 
urged that a house in Three Rivers be given to the Catholics for a school. 
This house had been bought during the War of 1812 to serve as a barracks 
and was now untenanted. Dalhousie pressed the War Office to give up the 
building to some such useful purpose.‘ 

None the less, the old attitude of suspicion of the clergy still persisted. 
When he returned to England in 1824, Dalhousie listed the various subjects 
which must be submitted to the consideration of the Home Government. 
First in importance he placed “the Prerogative of the King, as the Head of 
that, as of all other churches in His Dominions since the conquest of Canada.” 
On this point he said: 


A loose rein has been given to the Roman Catholic Bishop in the disposal 
of the Patronage of his Church, and that most powerful branch of the 
influence of the Crown is now entirely in his hands. 

The late appointment of Vicars General taking the titles of Bishops 
has created a serious difference of opinion among the clergy of the prov- 
ince, but more particularly in the district of Montreal which it is the 
highest degree important to pronounce upon.** 


Dalhousie’s idea was that the Catholic Bishop of Quebec should not exer- 
cise control outside his own province. For that reason he supported the 
creation of a Bishopric of Upper Canada but opposed the separation of the 
Dioceses of Quebec and Montreal, partly because he distrusted Monseigneur 


*1 Dalhousie Papers, vol. 4. “85 July, 1824, ibid., vol. 8. 
“24 May, 1821, ibid., vol. 4. 
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Lartique but still more because he felt that it tended “to create division in 
the Catholic Church of the Lower Province that division is too strongly 
exemplified at this moment to leave any doubt of the extent to which it 
might be carried by the existence of two Bishops of equal authority, and 
whose Politics and Principles cannot always be similar.” ** 

It was then in the interest of the Catholic Church as representative of the 
body of opinion in Lower Canada, that Dalhousie acted. He was on his 
guard against any assumptions of clerical authority which were likely to 
cause disagreements either between the people and the clergy or the clergy 
and the government. Chief of such sources of discord would be any tendency 
to interfere in political matters. In 1823 (24 January), Dalhousie accused the 
clergy of such actions: 


Instances of their open interference in Political matters has been fre- 
quent both by writing in the Public Press, and lately from the Pulpit. 
These may be the indiscreet acts of individuals, but still I find fault that 
they have not been disavowed and censured by the Superior of that 
church.** 


Dalhousie was generous in his support of those members of the clergy upon 
whose loyalty and cooperation he felt that he could rely. Chief among these 
was Bishop Macdonell of Upper Canada. He said of him to Wilmot Horton 
that “In Glengarry where he resides his influence can do anything.” ** 

One other question looms large throughout the Dalhousie Papers. There 
is in volume 3 a set of notes and extracts from, the Minute Books of the 
Commissioners for the Jesuit Estates. Dalhousie had made this study in 
order to acquaint himself with the whole question. Since these estates were 
one of the sources of Crown Revenue, they were drawn heavily upon during 
the years spent by Dalhousie in financial warfare with the Assembly. There 
are therefore many important references scattered throughout the papers, 
which show the extent of the revenue derived therefrom, the means of collec- 
tion and the uses to which it was put. 


Part V. CANADIAN REcorps. 

The number of series containing documents relating to this subject is so 
extensive that they cannot be listed here. For the most part these papers 
are originals. Among the most important of these are: 

1. Public Documents. 

a) Minutes and Papers of the Council 
b) S Series (Sundries) 

2. Private Collections. 

a) Letters of Bishop Macdonell (transcripts) 
b) Macdonald Papers 
c) Laurier Papers 


3. Parish Registers. 


‘*19 December, 1824, ibid., vol. 9. “5 Tbid., vol. 16. ** Tbid., vol. 5. 
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1. Public Documents. 


On turning from the British records to the Minutes of the Quebec Legisla- 
tive and Privy Council, one is surprised to see how little space is devoted to 
discussion of the difficult problem of adjusting the relations between a Catho- 
lic Church and a Protestant State. References to the Catholic Church are few 
and for the most part show a respect for that institution. 

At the time of the fire in Montreal, the Seminary was selected as the place 
to which all property that had been rescued and for which the owners were 
not known, must be brought. Penalties for evasion of this regulation were 
severe.*” 

The next reference of value also concerns the Church in Montreal. In 1766, 
when the question of billeting the troops was agitated, the Government 
found the clergy willing to cooperate to ease the situation. Adam Mabane 
who was sent by the Council to Montreal, reported to that body: 


I enquired into the State of the Monastrys, & found that the greatest 
part of the Jesuits Colledge was already occupyed by the public, that the 
Recollets Convent before it could be converted into a Barrack would re- 
quire many additional Chimneys which neither the Climate or Season 
would admit of. Mr. Montgolfier acquainted me that the Nuns had hired 
their two halls to a merchant, who employed them as a granary, tho’ if 
I could free them from that Engagement, the Nuns would consent to 
lodge the Troops in Case of Necessity, tho’ the apprehension from fire 
would Subject them to perpetual Alarms. 

These Considerations made me abandon the Design of putting the 
Troops into the religious houses, especially as the Necessity was not so 
urgent or so Stricking to reconcile the measure to the people, who might 
think their Religion aimed at by turning out their priests: indeed I was 
very confident that not only the priests, but the principal Inhabitants 
would exert themselves in such a manner as to prevent my being reduced 
to any such necessity.** 


On the other hand one is aware of a desire on the part of the members of 
the Council to support the Protestant Church. The following entry, also of 
1766, is typical. A certain Patrick Clement presented a memorial in which 
he claimed that he had been urged by the government to open a school in 
Quebec but his venture had not succeeded financially. He therefore applied 
for a salary of £25. In spite of his name, the Council decided that “ The 
Petitioner being the only Protestant Schoolmaster in Quebee of a good 
Character and decent Behaviour, and not having met with proper encourage- 
ment, Resolved to allow him the Sallary petitioned for.” *° 

At the same time, one can read between the lines a veiled hostility on 
the part of one element of the population. This is most marked in a report 
of 1766, in which Adam Mabane gave an account of a, visit to Montreal. 


‘7 Quebec Legislative Council, B, pp. 32-33. “* Tbid., p. 161. 
** Tbid., pp. 192-193. 
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Mabane had been sent by Murray for the purpose of holding a meeting of 
seigneurs in order to enable them to make representations to the government. 
The Council had decided upon this step following a letter from the Secretary 
of State on October 24, 1765, ordering the governor to call together the 
seigneurs for this purpose. Conscious of the laws which forbade Catholics to 
assemble, Murray’s Council ordered that the meeting must be held in the 
presence of a magistrate. In spite of this precaution, Mabane declared that 
the authorities in Montreal tried to prevent the meeting on the ground that 
Catholic disabilities should be enforced.** The need to enfranchise the Catho- 
lics, however, had already become plain. Mabane shared Murray’s sentiments 
and in the same report on Montreal stated that the only remedy for the dis- 
orders with which that city was rife was “either to make the Roman Catho- 
lics Magistrates or allow Sallarys to proper persons who will give attention 
to the Duty; the first is absolutely forbid by the Instructions, and is perhaps 
improper ”— lack of funds precluded the second.** Common sense alone 
prompted the early removal of Catholic disabilities in the Province of 
Quebec. 

Series 8 contains the miscellaneous papers of State. Some of the more 
interesting among them are contained in two portfolios, Lower Canada Clergy 
1694-1822, from which one may trace the distribution of priests throughout 
the province and matters relating to Church property. Another portfolio, 
Correspondence with the Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebec, contains a memoir 
by Bishop Plessis on the Catholic Church. This is divided into three 
parts: (1) Before the Conquest, (2) After the Conquest (3) What is 
hoped for in the future. There is a direct statement of the doctrine that 
spiritual power came from Rome but admitted that “les fonctions spiri- 
tuelles ont certains effects exterieurs et Civils et C’est seulement par rapport 
& ces effects Civils et exterieurs qu’il sent le besoin d’etre authorisé.”*? In 
the same volume one finds a striking indication of the bishop’s position within 
the state. There are a number of letters relating to the pastoral visitation 
of 1816 when Bishop Plessis asked for a passage on the government-owned 
lake boats. The Governor, Sir Gordon Drummond, complied with his request 
by writing to the naval authorities at Kingston who gave the Bishop accommo- 
dation but charged him £122. On his return, Bishop Plessis took up the 
matter with the governor. Sir Gordon Drummond was greatly annoyed and 
wrote to the authorities asking them why they had collected money from a 
man who must be regarded on such occasions as a public officer travelling in 
discharge of his duties. The matter was laid before the Admiralty who do 
not appear to have even questioned the assumption that the Catholic bishop in 
a British colony while making a pastoral visitation should be regarded as a 
public officer. They seem to have approved it, for their refusal to return the 
money was based upon an Admiralty Order of September 1816 whereby public 


5° Tbid., p. 164. 
51 Ibid., p. 167. 
53 §. Series, Correspondence with Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebec, 1815. 
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officers might no longer travel on Lake boats free of charge."* Among the 
Upper Canada Sundries which form a part of this series are a number of 
letters from Bishop Macdonell which reveal the reliance placed by the gov- 
ernor upon the cooperation of the Catholic clergy. This is particularly 
marked during the War of 1812. At that time Bishop Macdonell was the 
prime mover of the organization of Glengarry men for the service. 

Another division of this series is the Lower Canada Land Papers which 
include several volumes dealing with the administration of the Jesuit Estates. 
After the passing of the Jesuit Estates Act by which the problem was settled, 
one finds three volumes of petitions for the disallowance of this measure. 
It is interesting to remark that the spirit which pervades these documents is 
more bitter than that ever revealed in the early years when toleration and 
not recognition was the official policy towards the Catholic Church. 


2. Private Collections. 
a) Letters of Bishop Macdonell 


These letters, copied from the Bishops’ Palace at Kingston, are of the 
period: 1836-1838. As such, their interest is political rather than religious. 
These include a long letter, in which the bishop defended himself from the 
attack made on him by the Assembly, and contains an account of the Catholic 
settlements for which he was responsible. There is another account of these 
settlements in which one may see the extent of his donations towards the 
building of churches and to Catholic education in Upper Canada. He had 
himself given an epitome of his work in a letter in which he described the 
state of the country in 1804 when he arrived in Canada 


There were then but two Catholic churches and two Catholic clergymen 
in the whole of Upper Canada. One of these clergymen soon deserted his 
post, and the other resided in the township of Sandwich in the Western 
District and never went beyond the limits of his Mission, so that upon 
entering upon my pastoral duty, I had the whole remaining part of the 
Province to minister to, and without any assistance for the period of ten 
years. ... The erection of five and thirty Catholic churches and chapels, 
great and small, altho many of them are yet in an unfinished state, built 
by my exertions; and the zealous exertions of two and twenty clergymen, 
the major part of them having been educated at my own expense, afford 
a substantial proof that I have not neglected my spiritual functions or 
the care of souls under my charge. . . .®* 


For the most part, however, the letters of Bishop Macdonell in the 8. Series 
are of more value. 
b) Papers of Sir John A. Macdonald 


This voluminous collection contains much material of value to the history 
of the Catholic Church in Canada. The subject of separate schools is the one 
upon which attention has been concentrated in this survey. The question had 


°§ Letter of 25 December, 1817, ibid. 
** Letters of Bishop Macdonell, pp. 2-3. 
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been agitated prior to Confederation and on 27 January, 1865, Egerton 
Ryerson, Superintendent of Education in Upper Canada, wrote regretting the 
agitation in Montreal since it was liable to fire the extremists in the Upper 
Province who had almost ceased to make themselves heard. He wished that 
the affair would be left to the hands of the Lower Canada members of the 
Legislature: “We have always objected to L. C. interference in U. C. school 
affairs; & that has been a source of safety & strength for the school 
system.” °° 
The Rev. Angus Macdonell, Vicar General of Upper Canada, on the part 

of the Catholic Church, wished also to separate the consideration of separate 
schools in the two provinces. He resented the principle that the position of 
the minority in the one province should be dependent upon the position of 
the minority in the other: 

Either our demands for an efficient system of separate schools are founded 

in reason or justice or they are not. If they are not why allow us 

separate schools at all.... If, on the contrary the claims of the 

minority in Upper Canada are founded in equity and justice they should 

be allowed to stand on their dwn foundation irrespective of what may 

take place in Lower Canada or any where else. 


At the same time he made a demand for a Catholic normal school for Upper 
Canada, pleading what had been done for Protestants in Catholic centres such 
as Lower Canada, Bavaria and Baden. He argued that to train Catholic 
teachers in a Protestant normal school was as bad as to train priests in a 
Protestant seminary.*° 

During the course of 1866 there are letters from Bishop Horan of Kingston, 
stressing the determination of the Catholics to be satisfied with nothing less 
than their just rights as British subjects. That of 8 December, ends with a 
tribute to Sir John A. Macdonald: 


I have been told often, and I sincerely believe it, that all through the 
discussion you showed yourself our friend—This is no more than I should 
have expected from a man with your enlightened judgement & love of 
equal justice. 


The subject is dealt with in other volumes, especially one on Separate 
Schools and Equal Rights. But most of the material has been already printed. 

A series of letters from Archbishop Lynch of Toronto, constitute one volume 
of this series. They show the cordial personal relations which existed between 
the two men. One letter written to Senator Frank Smith is also among these. 
In it Archbishop Lynch speaks of a spirit of hostility towards the conservative 
party which was manifesting among the Catholics in Toronto. He attributed 
this to the fact that the Conservative Party had accepted Catholic support 
and at the same time neglected their interests and excluded them from office. 
This exclusion had been the same policy as that of the Liberals. As a result 
they had “formed themselves into a league for self protection and advance- 
ment.” Archbishop Lynch expressed his approval of this policy: 


58 Sir John A. Macdonald Papers, Miscellaneous, 1865-1869. 
5¢ Tbid., Letter of 4 March, 1865. 
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Hitherto I have used my influence with the Catholics, to give the Con- 
servative Administration, which was so long in power, their hearty sup- 
port, expecting that that government, would some time or other, treat 
them fairly; but now the Catholics after long experience, find their 
support and patience ill rewarded, I now consider it prudent, not to 
exercise any pressure on the Catholics, the easier task, so that they may 
follow their own judgment in forwarding their public interests.** 


From time to time Archbishop Lynch would recommend to Sir John, the 
name of some candidate for a position, whose appointment, he felt, would 
please the Catholics. After one such appointment had been made, he added 
the following amusing footnote to his letter: “The worthy senator has paid 
his back pew-rent.” °° 

Another important subject dealt with in this correspondence is the emigra- 
tion from Ireland. In this emigration work Archbishop Lynch gave generous 
support in spite of the fact that his personal opinion was against the scheme. 
To his mind wholsesale emigration from Ireland was robbing that country of 
the Catholic population and making things easier for the landlord. Why, he 
felt, should the Catholics be driven out for the benefit of the Protestant small 
farmer and the landlord? He also pointed out that the arrival of large 
numbers of these starving people would be a tax on Canada. In pointing 
out all this to Sir John, he showed a friendly spirit: 

My dear Sir John, now for yourself, I am as ever a very great friend and 
admirer of yours personally. You are a great politician and I am a great 
churchman, and you know we cannot always agree on every question.*® 


None the less Sir John A. Macdonald won him over. He paid a visit to 
Ireland and worked hard for the emigration and the settlement of people in 
districts from which parishes could easily be made. On May 30 (or 31), 
1883, Sir John wrote a letter thanking him for his efforts which he felt had 
been most efficacious and hoping that Archbishop Taché would continue the 
work of getting these people settled in the West. 

One volume, entitled Jesuit Estates Agitation, contains interesting letters 
and petitions. There are arguments against the bill on both political and 
constitutional grounds. A curt note from a firm of general dealers reads: 


Dear Sir, If you allow the Jesuit Bill to become Law, you and your 
Government will be Knocked higher than a Kite Next Election and Dont 
you forget it. 

There are a number of letters in the volumes dealing with the North West 
Rebellion which show the good work done by Archbishop Taché.*® Scattered 
throughout the Macdonald Papers are numerous letters and reports which 
would reward a patient search. Such, however, are the broad outlines. 








5? Ibid., Letters from Archbishop Lynch, February 1, 1872. 
°8 Thid., October 20, 1884. 


*° Tbid., May 11, 1881. 
°° Further light upon this subject is to be found in the Dewdney Papers. 
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ce) Sir Wilfrid Laurier Papers 

These papers are still in process of arrangement and are therefore not 
readily accessible. They contain many letters and papers on matters con- 
nected with the subject. Catholics, will no doubt, be interested primarily in 
the volume of correspondence between Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Apostolic 
Delegate, Monsignor Sbaretti. This correspondence begins on 30 December 
1902 when Monsignor Sbaretti notified Sir Wilfrid of his appointment as 
papal delegate. Thenceforward there is a frank and cordial spirit permeat- 
ing the correspondence of the two men. Even in 1907 when they differed 
widely upon the school question, there are many protestations of sincere 
friendship. The school question takes up the bulk of this correspondence. 
Through it all Sir Wilfrid persistently refused to use the powers of the 
central government to coerce the provinces in a matter which his party held 
was purely provincial. None the less he showed a willingness to cooperate in 
any efforts for the peaceful settlement of differences between the parties. 
Another question which arose at this time was peacefully arranged. At Sir 
Wilfrid’s request, Vancouver was separated from the American diocese of 
Oregon and subjected to the Canadian hierarchy. 


3. Parish Registers. 

Many registers of parish churches have been transcribed for the Public 
Archives. These include some of the early period, as those of Notre Dame de 
Montreal (21 volumes). 

4. Foreign Sources. 


Five volumes of Transcripts have been made from documents in the Vatican 
Library at Rome. These include papers from the Archives of the College of 
Propaganda, and a Spanish manuscript of 1608. 


Each of these problems is one for lengthy research. The scope 
of this paper, however, has only permitted a brief survey of all 
collections of documents containing material of importance with 
a few comments upon the more interesting passages. Owing to 
serious illness it was quite impossible for me to make all the re- 
searches necessary for this summary. Any merit that may be 
found in this paper is due to the generous aid afforded by Miss 
Norah Story, M. A., a member of the staff of the Public Archives. 


Artuur G. Doveury. 














THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE BISHOP OF QUEBEC * 





When the flag of Britain was unfurled over the fortress of Que- 
bec on that September morning, 1759, it was a token of more than 
the defeat of an army. The glorious colonial empire that France 
had reared in the New World had received its death blow and 
another nation had come to take her place. The results could not 
have been imagined by the people of that age: for it was not ex- 
pected that Canada was ever going to be “ of much consequence 
except to Canadians, nor were they expected to be very numer- 
ous.” * Yet it was the first glimmer of the dawn that was to usher 
in Canada as a new force to be reckoned with on the North Ameri- 
can continent. Gefore that dawn would change to day many 
difficulties had to be met and solved. 

Great Britain was faced with a very complex situation. She 
now had under her rule a country vast in extent and inhabited by 
a people who differed in religion, in laws and in customs from 
her own. Several times before she had tried to impose her rule on 
a foreign people. Britain had tried to rule Ireland and her at- 
tempts created difficulties that have not yet been solved. In the 
new world she had tried her hand at the task of ruling French 
Acadians. That attempt had ended in the expulsion of this peo- 
ple but four years before the capture of Quebec. Would the same 
methods be tried again? That was the problem that confronted 
Britain. If she had listened to the few British residents in 
Canada she would have treated the French Canadians as a con- 
quered race. 

Canada, with a population of sixty-five thousand, was Catholic. 
In spiritual matters it was ruled by a bishop, a successor of the 
great Laval, who had been appointed first Bishop of Quebec, in 
1674 by Pope Clement X. The bishopric was on the same foot- 
ing as those of France, the bishops being nominated by the King 


* Paper read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Historical Association, Toronto, Canada, December 27, 1932. 
1F, P. Walton, “ General Outlines,” in Canada and Its Provinces (Toronto, 
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of France and confirmed by the Holy See. This was in con- 
formity with the Concordat signed in 1516 between Leo X and 
Francis I. At the time of the capture of Quebec, Mgr. de Pont- 
briand was bishop and his death occurred in the following year. 
The terms of capitulation of Quebec and of Montreal guaran- 
teed that, for the time being at least, the new subjects would be 
protected in their rights as far as liberty, property and religion 
were concerned. At the capitulation of Quebec, Great Britain 


agreed that 


The free exercise of the Roman religion is granted, likewise safeguards 
to all religious persons, as well as to the Bishop, who shall be at liberty 
to come and exercise, freely and with decency, the functions of his office, 
whenever, he shall think proper, until the possession of Canada shall have 
been decided between their Britannic and most Christian Majesties.” 


The British were not inclined to make promises as to the future; 
for at the capitulation of Montreal the French asked that the 
King of France might continue to name the bishop of the colony, 
who would always be of “the Roman communion, and under 
whose authority the people shall exercise the Roman religion.” * 
This request was refused. 

From the capitulation to the date of the treaty there was full 
toleration of the Catholic Church in Canada. The military gov- 
ernor, General Murray, was a man of broad sympathy whose 
policy it was to treat the Canadians as new subjects of the king. 
The final settlement took place by the Treaty of Paris which was 
signed in February, 1763, and confirmed Canada in the possession 
of Great Britain. The religious clause was as follows: 


His Britannic Majesty, on his side, agrees to grant the liberty of the 
Catholie religion to the inhabitants of Canada: he will, in consequence, 
give the most effectual orders, that the new Roman Catholic subjects may 
profess the worship of their religion according to the rites of the Romish 
church, as far as the laws of Great Britain permit.‘ 


2? Shortt and Doughty, Documents Relating to the Constitutional History 
of Canada (Ottawa, 1916), 6. 

8 Tbid., 31. 

* Tbid., 115. 
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The French diplomats, it is true, tried to have the words comme 
ci-devant placed in the treaty. But the British informed them 
that the king had no power to tolerate in any other manner than 
“as far as the laws of Great Britain permit.” The question 
immediately arose as to the meaning to be placed on this phrase. 
Earl Egremont soon cleared up the matter as far as General 
Murray was concerned when he wrote: 


Tho’ His Majesty is far from entertaining the most distant thought of 
restraining his new Roman Catholie Subjects from professing the worship 
of their religion according to the rites of the Romish Church; yet the 
condition expressed in the same article must always be remembered, viz. 
As far as the laws of Great Britain permit, which laws prohibit abso- 
lutely all Popish Hierarchy in any of the Dominions belonging to the 
Crown of Great Britain and can only admit of a toleration of the exercise 
of that Religion: this matter was clearly understood in the negotiation of 
the definitive treaty.® 


Murray was soon afterwards appointed governor general of 
the new colony and his instructions were quite explicit on the 
religious issue. He was ordered to conform to the stipulations of 
the treaty with great exactness, and to take from the new subjects 
an oath of allegiance. His instructions went on to state: 


You are not to admit of any Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the See of 
Rome or any other foreign Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction whatsoever in the 
Provinee under your Government. 

And to the end that the Church of England may be established both in 
Principles and Practice, and that the said Inhabitants may by degrees be 
induced to embrace the Protestant Religion, and their Children be brought 
up in the Principles of it; We do hereby declare it to be Our Intention, 
when the said Province shall have been accurately surveyed, and divided 
into Townships, Districts, Precincts or Parishes, in such manner as shall 
be hereinafter directed, all possible encouragement shall be given to the 
erecting of Protestant Schools in the said Districts . .. and you are to 
consider and report to Us, by Our Commissioners for Trade and Planta- 
tions, by what other means the Protestant Religion may be promoted, 
established and encouraged in our Province under your Government.® 


These instructions were certainly explicit, and the mind of the 
Home Government seemed plain. They granted toleration but 


5 Tbid., 169. * Tbid., 191-192. 
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looked forward to the day when the people would forsake the 
ancient Church. ‘Two great difficulties then faced the Church in 
Canada; the first as to their bishop, the second as regards the 
efforts to lead them from their Faith. And if the royal instruc- 
tions had been carried out in Canada the history of the Catholic 
Church in this country might have been far different. Murray 
apparently feared religious intolerance, for, in 1764, he begged 
Lord Eglinton to secure his recall if he was expected to apply the 
penal laws in Canada.’ It was certainly a great advantage that 
the man to whom the destinies of the new colony were confided 
was not a man of narrow views, but one who could look at Canada 
from the point of view of its inhabitants, as well as from that of 
the Home Government. It was a blessing to the Church that 
there were in Canada ecclesiastics who were ready to cooperate 
with his well-meant efforts. 

The erying need of the Church in Canada was for a successor 
to the late Bishop of Quebec. If a bishop was not appointed the 
Church would be in desperate straits, for its clergy would soon be 
come extinct. Murray had realized this as early as 1762, for in 
his report to the Home Government in June of that year he men- 
tioned the need of a bishop.* In September, the Chapter of 
Quebec sent to the king a request for the appointment of a bishop, 
and two days later Abbé Montgolfier was nominated by them. 
But the Chapter had made a mistake for all news of these proceed- 
ings had been kept from Murray, who did not like the nominee. 
Murray accordingly expressed his disapproval to the Government 
and when Montgolfier reached London he found that his appoint- 
ment would not be confirmed. Accordingly he returned to Quebec, 
resigned his nomination and suggested Abbé Briand. 

The governor, as we have seen, realized that something must be 
done and so he suggested, as Coupland states, that “ aspirants for 
the priesthood should be trained in Canadian seminaries and sent 
to Europe for consecration at the public expense.” ° This was not 


7 R. Coupland, The Quebec Act, 58, note 2. 
* Shortt and Doughty, op. cit., 71. 
® Coupland, op. cit., 52. 
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satisfactory to the Church authorities in Canada and Murray saw 
that the wiser course was generosity. Accordingly, when Briand 
set out for England to plead once more the cause of the Church, he 
carried with him recommendations from the governor. In spite 
of the Treaty of Paris, in spite of his own instructions, Murray 
advised the home authorities to concede in some way the claim for 
a head of the Canadian Church. 

For fourteen months Briand remained in London while suc- 
cessive ministries tried to settle the problem. Perhaps it was 
made easier when the law officers of the Crown decided in June, 
1765, that the Catholics of Canada were not subject to the penal 
laws of Great Britain. But the laws regarding foreign ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction were still in foree. The Rockingham ministry 
finally compromised, and in this they were probably influenced by 
Burke. Abbé Briand was given to understand indirectly that he 
might go to France and be consecrated secretly. Once consecrated 
he must not use the title of bishop, but would be known as 
“ Superintendent of the Romish Church in Canada.” Briand, 
on the plea of visiting his aged mother, went to France and was 
consecrated at Suresnes. In June, 1766, he returned to Quebec 
and was welcomed with open arms. 

Murray’s advice had prevailed, the dilemma had been broken 
and the Church in Canada had a bishop although he had no civil 
recognition. As Coupland states: 


It was an historic moment for the French Canadians. Officially, Mon- 
seigneur Briand might be known as Superintendent, but not to his flock. 
‘God has had pity on us,’ they cried, ‘we have got a bishop.’ And they 
crowded into the cathedral to see him enthroned as of old, a pledge inear- 
nate of the freedom of their faith, of the continuity of their Church, and 
of British toleration. Ministers might be criticized for acting behind the 
back of Parliament and the public; the formal subordination of the 
Bishop’s jurisdiction to the Governor’s might be hard to enforce and 
become in time a dead letter: but no other concession could have given 
to the French Canadians so dramatic and convincing a proof of the 
conciliatory intentions of the British Government or have confirmed so 
decisively the allegiance of the French-Canadian Church.’° 


2° Coupland, op. cit., 54. 
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This settlement, however, was only one step forward. It was 
a settlement that bristled with danger and that at any moment 
might end in catastrophe. That it did not is due to the tact, 
moderation and diplomacy of that great bishop, Briand, and to 
the fairness and good will of Murray and of Carleton, his suc- 
cessor. Murray soon paid the price for his good will to the new 
subjects and at the same time for his attempt to carry out orders. 
He was recalled to England, and after his arrival there, wrote 
as follows: 


I glory in having been accused of warmth and firmness in protecting the 
King’s Canadian subjects and of doing the utmost in my power to gain 
to my royal master the affections of that hardy, brave people, whose emi- 
gration, if ever it shall happen, will be an irreparable loss to the Empire.** 


Carleton, soldier and statesman, accepted religious toleration 
as a matter of course, and immediately set out to conciliate the 
Canadians. The recall of Murray had caused them to fear for 
the future but they found in Carleton a staunch advocate of their 
rights. The new attorney-general was Francis Maseres, of Hugue- 
not descent, and before coming to Canada he had printed in Lon- 
don a document entitled “ Considerations of the Expediency of 
Procuring an Act of Parliament for the Settlement of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec.” In touching on the religious question he outlined 
what he considered to be the situation resulting from the Treaty of 
Paris and concluded: 


the exercise of the Catholic religion cannot, consistently with the laws of 
Great Britain, be tolerated in the Province of Quebec. 

Yet that it should be tolerated is surely very reasonable, and to be wished 
by all lovers of peace and justice and liberty of conscience. 

By what authority then shall it be tolerated? This is the only question 
that remains. Shall the King alone undertake to tolerate it? Will it be 
advisable that he should exercise, though for so good an end, a power of 
dispensing with the laws? The authority of Parliament seems to be a 
much safer foundation to establish this measure upon, in a manner which 
neither the English inhabitants of the province can contest, nor the 
French Catholics suspect to be inadequate.!? 


11 Tbid., 58. #* Shortt and Doughty, op. cit., 261. 
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Certainly then, according to Maseres, the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown, which we have mentioned, did not settle the 
question. Although Carleton differed with him on some points 
they were agreed on the necessity of adequate safeguards for the 
Church. 

The unsettled condition of ecclesiastical affairs was also con- 
sidered in the report made by the Lord Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations to the Privy Council. This report was dated at 
Whitehall, July 10, 1769. They claimed that it was necessary 
that the status of the Church and its superintendent be settled by 
the passage of a law. They advised that in the proposed law 
there should be reference to the supremacy of the king in eecle- 
siastical cases “in absolute exclusion of all foreign power and 
jurisdiction.”” They accepted the report of the law officers of the 
crown regarding the non-application of the penal laws. They 
were in favor of a properly appointed Superintendent of the 
Church of Rome, and they laid down regulations regarding him, 
which they advised should be placed in the instructions to the 
governor. These were as follows: 


That such Superintendent shall not take upon him any outward Pomp or 
Parade incident to the dignity of Episcopacy in Roman Catholie Coun- 
tries; nor take upon himself, nor appoint others to take cognizance of 
any matters of a civil, criminal or ecclesiastical nature, except in such 
cases, as respect the conduct of the inferior Clergy in religious Matters; in 
those cases, not to exercise any authority or Jurisdiction without the 
consent and approbation of the Governor; nor is the said Superintendent 
to use any other powers than such as the Governor and Council shall think 
absolutely necessary to the exercise of the Roman Catholie Religion by 
His Majesty’s new Subjects. . 

That if the said person, so licensed, as aforesaid, to superintend the 
affairs of the Romish Church, shall in any respect act contrary to the fore- 
going regulations and restrictions, or shall otherwise misbehave himself, 
to the danger, scandal or reproach of His Majesty’s Government, the 
Governor or Commander in Chief shall have power to suspend him from 
the exercise of his said Superintendency, transmitting his reasons for so 
doing to His Majesty by one of His Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
States. 

As to the provision necessary to be made for the support and mainte- 
nance of the person, so licensed, as aforesaid, to superintend the affairs 
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of the Romish Church, it is proposed that he be admitted Superior of the 
Seminary of Quebec, to be tolerated in manner hereinbefore mentioned, 
and have such Stipend or appointment, as His Majesty shall think proper 
out of the Revenues of that Seminary.’* 

Such were the proposals of the Lords of Trade, proposals which 
later found their way into the instructions to the governors. One 
thing was being recognized all around and that was the necessity 
of making definite decisions in respect to law, religion, and cus- 
toms, in the new colony. The Home Government sent out a repre- 
sentative to Quebec to talk the matter over with Carleton; but the 
latter considered it a waste of time to discuss these matters with 
a subordinate official of the government. Accordingly he applied 
for permission to return to England. This was granted and, in 
1770, Carleton left Canada to carry on in person the fight for what 
he believed to be the rights of the new subjects. For four years 
he remained in England. Finally his ideas were incorporated in 
the Quebec Bill and he found his cause triumphant. 

The final draft of this bill, as far as the religious clause was 
concerned, was not made without a struggle. Wedderburn, the 
solicitor general, was called upon to report on the proposed bill. 
He favored toleration but opposed any exercise of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction under “ powers derived from the See of Rome.” He 
claimed that few of the Canadian clergy had any fixed rights to 
benefices, but were kept in a state of dependence upon “ the per- 
son who takes upon himself to act as bishop.” Accordingly, he 
favored the conferring on the parochial clergy by the government 
of a legal right to benefices. There was need of a superintendent 
of the Church to confer orders and give dispensations, but further 
than that his authority should go. This loss of authority might 
be compensated for by emoluments held at the pleasure of the gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, Wedderburn suggested that the proposed 
bill, so far as the bishop was concerned, should read: 

That it shall and may be lawful to and for any Person or Persons who 
shall be licensed by the Governor of the Province to ordain Priests or 


Deacons, and also to grant licenses for Marriages as has been formerly 
used, but not to exercise any other ecclesiastical jurisdiction.’* 


18 Thid., 90. 14 Thid., 433. 
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In 1774, the advocate general gave his plan for a code of laws 
for Quebec. He was ready to give toleration but not to tolerate 
all the doctrines of the church, nor her ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, nor powers to support her doctrines.** 

When the Bill reached the House of Commons, Maseres told the 
members that he believed that if a Protestant clergy had succeeded 
the Catholic clergy after the session, they would have made many 
conversions. To quote his words: 


They are a quiet, submissive people. I believe in many places, if a 
Protestant Minister had been put in upon the vacancy of a priest, a very 
little pains taken by the Protestant minister would have brought over 
many to the Protestant religion. ...It is a mere conjecture, a mere 
conjecture.'® 


He claimed also that if a bishop had not been appointed to 
unite the clergy and stiffen them in their duty that they would 
have forsaken, first one doctrine and then another. Accordingly, 
he saw in the legalization of tithes a fatal blow. 

The bill, which the Opposition termed “‘ Popish from beginning 
to end,”’ passed the House of Commons, and was sent back to the 
House of Lords with few changes. There the former great war 
minister, Chatham, having left his sick bed, made a last desperate 
attempt to stop the bill which he claimed established Roman 
Catholicism over a vast continent. His speech had little effect in 
the House of Lords but it was carried out over London and stirred 
into action the hatred against the Catholic faith. The bill passed. 
A delegation headed by the Lord Mayor arrived at St. James to 
protest to the King. But the protest came too late, for George III, 
not without scruples, had made up his mind. He refused to 
answer the delegation; went down to Westminster amid cries of 
“No Popery ”; and in a short speech gave his assent. “ It is 
founded,” he said, “on the clearest principles of justice and hu- 
manity, and will, I doubt not, have the best effect in quieting the 
minds and promoting the happiness of my Canadian subjects.” ** 

The Quebec Act was now law, and the main credit for its suc- 
cessful passage must be given to Carleton. The Catholics were 


15 Thid., 445 seq. 2° Coupland, op. cit., 84. 7 Ibid., 104, 
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granted the free exercise of their religion, subject to the King’s 
supremacy; the clergy were entitled by law to receive their accus- 
tomed dues and tithes, and they were granted the full exercise of 
their civil rights. The status of the bishop was only indirectly 
mentioned in the phrase “ subject to the King’s supremacy ” and 
accordingly the advice of the solicitor general had passed un- 
heeded. Several queries regarding the religious situation had been 
submitted when the bill was before the Commons. One of these 
read as follows: 

Are the secular clergy to have Episcopal or Vicarial Superintendence 


over them? If so, by what Authority, and under what Limitations and 
Restrictions is such Episcopal or Vicarial Power to be established ? +* 


All the religious queries were left for future consideration. In 
the documents there are a few notes endorsed ‘‘ Genl. Carleton’s 
Memoranda,” and apparently written after the passage of the Act: 


Genl. Carleton wishes that on the head of ecclesiastical arrangements, 
he may be left as much to himself as possible—he has no objections to 
having every idea and proposition of Government in regard thereto sug- 
gested in his instructions; but he disapproves the suppression of any 
communities except the Jesuits, and begs he may be left at liberty to use 
his own discretion in this delicate business.1® 


Certainly some one prevented the restrictions on the Bishop of 
Quebec from being placed in the Quebee Act. Was it indeed 
Carleton ? 

The instructions issued to Carleton in the following year showed 
that the government was still determined to restrict the power of 
the bishop, for the old statements of former instructions regard- 
ing foreign jurisdiction and encouragement of the Protestant reli- 
gion were repeated. The Board of Trade had brought the royal 
instructions into conformity with the Quebee Act; and in sub- 
mitting them to the King they wrote: 

This draught contains not only such Instructions as are usually given 


to other governors, so far as the same are applicable to this Province under 
its new Constitution of Government; but also such other directions for 


18 Public Archives of Canada (PAC), Series M 385, p. 332. 
#* Tbid., Series M 384, p. 329. 
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the establishment of Judicature; the reform and regulation of Eccle- 
siastical matters .. .?° 


When Dartmouth, the Colonial Minister, sent the instructions to 
Carleton he repeated these words and added: 


These documents contain such arrangements, in consequence of the Act 
of the 14th, of his present Majesty, for providing for the more effectual 
government of the Province of Quebec, and also outlines of that system of 
Judicature, and general regulation of Ecclesiastical Affairs which the 
King thinks fit should be provided for by Ordinances of the Legislative 
Council.** 

The Instructions regarding “ the Superintendent of the Romish 
Church ” were an amplification of those already mentioned as 
drawn up some years before by the Lord Commissioners of Trade. 
It was Carleton’s duty then to see that these would be provided for 
by Ordinances: but he did not act. Instead, when receiving the 
oath of allegiance of Mgr. Briand, he said to that prelate: 


What have you to do with the bill? The King will not use this power, 
and he indeed consents and even claims that the Pope is your superior 
in the faith; but the bill would not have passed without this word.*? 


It is difficult to take this statement of Gov. Carleton at its face 
value. He did not intend to enforce, but apparently the authori- 
ties at home did. However, the many difficulties of the War of 
the Revolution prevented the question from arising. Quebec was 
besieged; Carleton’s forces were small; and he did not receive 
from the inhabitants the assistance that he had expected. But 
neither did they to any great extent assist the invaders; rather 
many of them looked on as neutrals. If they had become antago- 
nistic, Carleton would have lost. As Coupland points out their 
attitude saved Canada for Britain.” 

The credit for keeping them from joining in the Revolution 
must go to Mgr. Briand. Concessions had to be made to him and 
in the hour of trial the governor did not find them wanting. When 


2° Thid., Series 218 B., p. 108. 

21 Shortt and Doughty, op. cit., 11. 

22 Chapais, Cours d’Histoire du Canada, I, 58. 
38 Tbid., 183. 
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the war was over a pension of two hundred pound a year was 
granted to him. Always the diplomat, always tactful, always 
sincerely devoted to the civil power, he nevertheless upheld the 
rights of the Church. In order to assure a successor he had re- 
ceived from Rome with his own bulls the power to appoint, with 
the consent of Britain, a coadjutor with the right of succession 
and to consecrate him without assistance. The British Govern- 
ment gave verbal consent, but Carleton feared to go beyond his in- 
structions and for four years refused to agree. Finally he pro- 
posed Abbé D’Esglis. He wished that the consecration should take 
place at once, but Briand refused until he could receive the bulls 
from Rome. Accordingly, the consecration took place in 1777, 
and Cardinal Castelli thanked the Bishop for safeguarding the 
rights of the Holy See. 

The remaining years of Bishop Briand’s life were marked by 
friendly relations between himself and the various governors. 
True, the instructions about him were repeated to Gov. Haldimand 
in 1778, and to Carleton when he returned as Lord Dorchester in 
1786. In both cases they were not enforced. In 1781, when there 
was danger of a French invasion the bishop again urged loyalty. 
Of this Haldimand wrote: “ The Bishop gave me a proof of his 
good disposition in writing a circular letter to the clergy, well 
worthy of the occasion.” ** 

In 1784, Mgr. Briand notified the governor that owing to illness, 
it was necessary for him to retire. He was succeeded by D’Esglis 
and Abbé Hubert was named coadjutor, and succeeded to the 
bishopric on the death of D’Esglis. Bishop Hubert, realizing the 
vastness of his diocese, petitioned the Holy See in 1789, for the 
erection of Montreal into an independent bishopric, to include 
Upper Canada. Rome was willing and there is a probability that 
Lord Dorchester would have been able to obtain the government’s 
consent. But difficulties arose, for in that year Mgr. Bailly de 
Messein, the coadjutor bishop, publicly opposed his superior in 
some important matters. He was the one who naturally would 
become bishop of the new see; Rome compelled him to apologize 


** Kingsford, The History of Canada, VII, 241. 
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and deemed it inopportune to carry the proposed division into 
effect. Bishop de Messein died 1794 and Mgr. Denaut was the 
new coadjutor. In that year Hubert tried again to effect a divi- 
sion but nothing was accomplished, and Bishop Hubert died in 
1797. He was succeeded by Mgr. Denault, and Abbé Plessis 
became coadjutor in 1801. 

The Constitutional Act of 1791, which made provision for two 
governments in Canada, did not clarify the religious situation. It 
simply repeated the declarations of the Quebee Act. The instruc- 
tions sent to Lord Dorchester in 1791 simply repeated the former 
articles restricting the power of the bishop. Dorchester had con- 
sistently ignored these and it was even becoming the custom to 
use the term Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebec in recording their 
oaths of allegiance. 

The matter was apparently dead until it was resurrected in 
1800, first by Bishop Mountain, Anglican Bishop of Quebec, and 
then by Governor Milnes. In November of that year in a letter 
to Portland, the colonial minister Milnes claimed that there were 
several things which tended to lessen the power of the government 
in Canada. One of these was the prevalence of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church and the independence of its bishop, who went farther 
than intended by the royal instructions. Accordingly the whole 
patronage of the Church was in his hands. At the same time 
Milnes recommended that the pension given to the Catholic bishop 
be increased so as to attach him and his priests by stronger ties 
to the government.”° In his reply, Portland stated that he could not 
understand why the instructions had not been followed. He re- 
peated the instructions regarding the license that the bishop must 
receive from the governor before conferring holy orders or the 
care of souls. He told Milnes that the resumption of that power 
was of the first importance and that every possible, prudent means 
must be used to that end.** Milnes replied that he was trying to 
effect a change in the relations between the Catholic clergy and 
the government.** There the matter rested for two years, until 
it was revived from an ecclesiastical source. 


25 PAC, Series Q, v. 85, 228. %° Thid., v. 86-1, 3. *” Tbid., v. 87-1, 93. 
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In 1803, the Anglican Bishop of Quebec sent a long communica- 
tion to the government asking for more assistance for his Church. 
He pointed out the status of the Catholic bishop,—in law 
and de facto. In opposition to the Royal Instructions he was 
acting as a bishop and using the title. He did not wish the pope’s 
bishop placed above the king’s. The governor sent this to Lord 
Hobart and stated: 


Concerning the Roman Catholic Clergy in Lower Canada, it is neces- 
sary I should mention to your Lordship that, so far as I can learn, no 
authority or interference with respect to them has hitherto been exercised 
by any of His Majesty’s Representatives in this Province. I have there- 
fore judged it advisable for the present, to leave all matters relating to 
them in the state in which I found them.*® 


Lord Hobart replied in January stating that it was not ex- 
pedient at the time to recommend that any question should be 
agitated which might tend to excite differences between the heads 
of the Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches. He asked 
Milnes to point out to both bishops the “ propriety of abstaining 
from any acts that might have the effect of producing mutual 
uneasiness,” and continued 


It will be highly proper that you should signify to the Catholic Bishop 
the impropriety of his assuming new Titles or the exercise of any addi- 
tional Powers; and it would be right that you should intimate to him 
that, although no express orders have been issued upon the subject, it is 
expected that if any such have been recently taken up, that they should 
not be persevered in.?® 


Thus matters stood until the following year when a case in- 
volving the erection of a new Catholic parish came before the 
court. The matter was finally referred to the attorney general, 
who claimed that the right to erect parishes belonged to the 
crown; that the Catholic Bishopric of Quebee had been sup- 
pressed and had not been reestablished by law. He went farther 
and claimed that the office of Superintendent of the Clergy did 
not exist in the province as no one had been appointed to that 
charge by the king.*° 


98 Tbhid., v. 92, 252. 2° Thid., 275. *° Chapais, op. cit., 140. 
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Bishops Denaut and Plessis were worried, and the governor 
thought that this would be a good time to begin negotiations, 
apparently in the hope of establishing the king’s supremacy. He 
interviewed Bishop Plessis and told him that he wished to ask 
the Home Government for legal recognition of the office of bishop. 
Finally he sent Plessis to the attorney general with whom several 
interviews were held. This gentleman gave his private opinion 
that there was no Catholic Bishop of Quebec, nor could there be 
one without an act of the Imperial Parliament; but that a Superin- 
tendent and Assistant Superintendent might be appointed who 
would be civil officers of the crown. They might take from the 
pope in silence the ecclesiastical qualification necessary but the 
nomination and presentation of livings and the power of erecting 
parishes must remain with the crown. The attorney general in- 
sisted that the time was opportune to settle the question as the 
governor was well disposed and would soon be leaving for 
England.” 

Bishop Plessis wrote to Bishop Denaut who was living at Lon- 
gueuil, but the latter feared to take action. ‘“ I would prefer my 
precarious state such as it is,”’ he wrote, “ than this solid establish- 
ment that has been offered.” Plessis, however, felt that something 
must be done. He considered it a visible proof of Divine protec- 
tion and a striking proof of British toleration that the king’s in- 
structions had not been enforced in the past. He felt that it would 
be better to cede something rather than to risk all. Bishop 
Denaut yielded and consented to sign a petition to the king. But 
a few months later there were cabinet changes and these caused 





delay,—a fortunate delay for the petition was not well worded 
and both Milnes and his attorney general wished to subordinate 
the bishop to the crown in the exercise of his functions. During 
this delay Bishop Denaut died and was succeeded by Plessis who 
immediately applied to Acting Governor Dunn to take the oath 
of allegiance, and submitted the name of a coadjutor. Dunn ad- 
ministered the oath, agreed to the appointment of the coadjutor 


and accepted his oath. Milnes wrote soon afterwards that if he 


#1 PAC, Series Q, v. 97, 175. 
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had been in Quebec he would not have accepted Plessis as bishop 
without referring the matter to the Home Government, as Plessis 
had already taken an oath as coadjutor and was qualified for all 
essential functions.*” 

In the meantime Plessis was much worried for he feared the 
outcome. He wrote to his agent in London stating that they 
offered the bishop a status and revenues, “ all these things I will 
give unto you, if falling down you will adore me.” In the follow- 
ing year he was even more worried, for the Anglican bishop, 
Mountain, had returned to England. He had reason to fear, for 
a new governor was appointed in the person of Sir James Craig, 
and he received instructions from the Colonial Office to discuss 
with Bishop Mountain the best method to adopt. 

Politics kept religion in the background until 1810, and then 
Craig deemed the time propitious to settle the question. In the 
spring of that year he gave a complete account of his plans to the 
colonial minister, and in order to provide the government with 
more details sent Ryland, the executive secretary, to England with 
the despatch. Ryland had no love for the Catholic religion and 
had stated that fact in a letter written a few years previously. 
Craig’s intentions were quite clear. He stated again all the old 
arguments on the bishop’s status and gave his recommendations. 
He pictured the independence of the bishop and the parish priests 
and their attachment to France. He claimed that the right of 
appointment of pastors must be returned to the crown, as this 
appeared indispensable to any hope of retaining the colony within 
the empire. The present, in his opinion, was the time to act as 
in another twenty years it would be more difficult, if not im- 
practicable. He then gave his recommendations regarding Bishop 
Plessis: 


The Person who at present exercises the Episcopal functions, is not I 
think of a turbulent disposition, but is a man of great ambition, and some 
art. I doubt whether the former is not such as to preclude any great 
hope of succeeding with him by a negotiation voluntarily to resign the 
Post he now holds. I am inclined to believe that he himself would prefer 
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that his submission should bear the appearance of an Act of necessity, 
under the power of an Act of the Imperial Parliament, or of the just 
exercise of His Majesty’s Right, at the same time however, if, whether it 
be accomplished by negotiation or otherwise, He comes into it with a good 
grace, I imagine it will be thought reasonable that his allowance should 
be increased. . . .°° 


Ryland set about his task and we can follow him by means of 
the voluminous correspondence he kept up with Craig. The poli- 
tical changes advocated by Craig were not acted upon by the 
home authorities but he hoped to succeed with the religious 
changes. Events however moved slowly and then Ryland received 
information from Mountain and from Craig, which he thought 
gave him the proper occasion to strike a great blow. Bishop 
Plessis had issued a mandement ordering public prayers for the 
pope and had signed himself ‘‘ By the Grace of the Apostolic See 
Bishop of Quebec.” Immediately Ryland placed this before the 
ministers and solicited their intervention. But the ministers hesi- 
tated. Finally the law officers of the crown gave their opinion that 
the nomination of parish priests belonged to the crown. They 
added that it was regrettable that the matter had remained so long 
in a state of indecision so that there had been established a poses- 
sion of a status that would be difficult to disturb.** 

In the meantime Craig had called in Bishop Plessis and had 
attempted to make him submit voluntarily to the royal supremacy. 
An account of the three interviews has been preserved by the 
bishop. Craig stressed the insecurity of the bishop’s position and 
the unsafe basis of the revenue of himself and his clergy. Finally, 
seeing Plessis firm and unyielding, he tried intimidation by bring- 
ing up the case of the Bishop of Havana who was exiled by an 
English governor. The bishop replied that it would worry him 
less to be put upon a warship than to betray his conscience.** This 
ended the interview and Craig and Plessis did not meet again. A 
few days later the Bishop started on a pastoral visitation and Craig 
soon left for England. 

*8 Doughty and McArthur, Documents Relating to the Constitutional His- 
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In England the matter dragged along until December, 1811, 
and then Ryland seemed to triumph. Lord Liverpool had pre- 
pared a despatch to the governor ‘settling the patronage of the 
Church by placing it under the crown. But victory was not to be 
Ryland’s, for Eldon, Lord Chancellor of England, showed scruples 
and doubts. The despatch was never sent and Ryland returned 
to Quebec. War soon threw the religious question into the back- 
ground. 

The causes of the War of 1812 are not within our scope. Bishop 
Plessis rallied at once to the cause of Britain; so did that great 
churchmen of Upper Canada, Alexander Macdonell. Their 
words echoed through the land as they urged upon their people 
the duty of loyalty; and their words were effective. So grateful 
were the Home Authorities for the assistance of Plessis that in 
1813, Governor Prevost was informed by Bathurst, the colonial 
minister, that he had asked the Prince Regent “to order in the 
name of His Majesty that the grant to the Catholic Bishop of 
Quebec ” be raised to one thousand pounds per year as a testimony 
of his loyalty and good conduct and that of the clergy of the prov- 
ince.** For the first time a colonial minister had officially used 
the words “ Catholic Bishop of Quebec.” Ryland, who was still 
secretary, was astonished. It was his duty to write to Plessis in- 
forming him of the grant. He wrote but under the title of Super- 
intendent of the Roman Church. Plessis insisted that the title be 
changed and Ryland referred the question to the governor. He 
replied that since the title was used by Bathurst, he could see no 
reason for not recognizing it in the mandate to Plessis. And 
Ryland, who had worked so hard to bring the Church under the 
crown, now had to pen a letter to Plessis, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Quebec. 

The status, however, was not yet settled. Bishop Mountain 
wrote to Bathurst calling his attention to the new title, and con- 
cluded, “‘ I am withheld by respect from offering any comment.” ** 
In the meanwhile Mountain had sent a memorial to the Home 
Government on the condition of the Church of England in Canada. 


* Tbid., III, 12. * PAC, Series Q, v. 126, 171. 
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Bathurst did not present it to the Prince Regent but asked the 
bishop for his remedies. These were sent on June 6, 1814 and 
in his letter Mountain stated: 

My Lord, it is plain, that the “dignity” of the head of the Protestant 
Church, can never consist with the authority which has recently been 
given to the Superintendent of the Canadian Clergy, publicly to assume 
the title of Bishop of Quebec.*® 


This letter was followed by another in 1816, in which an account 
was given of conditions in Canada and a comparison made between 
the status of the Catholic Church and the Church of England. 

In the same year a private letter was sent to the governor by 

Bathurst enjoining him to cultivate a good understanding with 
Bishop Plessis and his clergy. In January, 1817, Sherbrooke, 
who was then governor, replied in a confidential letter that he felt 
that it would be gratifying to Plessis and “fraught with much 
advantage to His Majesty’s Government in the Province” if 
Plessis was made a member of the Legislative Council. Soon 
afterwards Sherbrooke again wrote to Bathurst regarding a memo- 
rial that Bishop Plessis had sent to Prevost in 1812, asking for 
recognition of his civil rights. No reply had been received and 
Sherbrooke now transmitted a copy. He saw the political im- 
portance, he stated to Bathurst, of preserving the support of the 
bishop and clergy, but the obstacles to recognition were insur- 
mountable and he concluded: 
The wisdom of the policy by which these instructions were originally 
dictated, I am not disposed to question, although they have never been 
acted upon by my predecessors, nor could be by me without exciting 
much discontent in the country, and alienating the affections of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy and by consequence of the People—But they evidently 
debar me even without the influence of other considerations of much 
weight—from making any overtures to the Roman Catholie Bishop on the 
subjects touched upon in his memoir, and oblige me to refer the whole 
matter to the wisdom of His Majesty’s Government.*® 


In the summer of that year the British Government issued a 
mandamus summoning Bishop Plessis to the Council. When 


88 Tbhid., v. 130-3, 536. 8° PAC, Series Q, v. 143, 373. 
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Sherbrooke heard of it, he wrote confidentially to Bathurst ask- 
ing that it be held up, for he had spoken to the attorney general, 
who felt that it would be necessary to submit to the government 
the form of instrument to be used in the summons. Some days 
later the governor sent to Bathurst the form devised by the 
attorney general, which first of all appointed Plessis a bishop and 
then summoned him. Sherbrooke, doubting that the bishop would 
accept this, had called a friend of Plessis who drafted another 
form. This instrument would recognize Plessis as the Catholic 
Bishop of Quebec, accord to him civil rights, and in case of his 
resignation or death accord the same civil rights to his successor 
Mgr. Panet. 

However before these documents had arrived in Europe the 
mandamus was sent to Bishop Plessis. Bathurst wrote to the gov- 
ernor agreeing with him as to the merits and services of the bishop 
and stated : 


I have therefore not hesitated in submitting your recommendation of Dr. 
DuPlessis to the favorable consideration of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent and I shall have much pleasure in conveying to you His Royal 
Highness’ mandamus Appointing Dr. DuPlessis to the Legislative Council 
by the style and title of the “Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church of 
Quebec ”. 

At the same time you will take care that the acknowledgement of the 
persons who may from time to time receive the Ecclesiastical situation now 
filled by Dr. DuPlessis, as Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebec, must not 
be considered as a matter of course, but that they cannot expect to be 
authorized to assume that title until His Majesty shall either by the 
Act of calling them to the Legislative Council, or some formal instru- 
ment have recognized them under that denomination.*® 


To all intents and purposes the quarrel was over; the office 
of Superintendent of the Romish Church had ceased to exist; and 
the Bishop was now free to take up a task that he had begun in 
1808, viz., an attempt to divide his huge diocese. Fighting for 
the very existence of his bishopric from 1808 to 1812, and doing 
his share in the War of 1812, this was his first opportunity. Feel- 
ing that the time was opportune he had sent Father Macdonell to 


*° Ibid., Series Q, v. 143, 373, 
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England in 1816 to seek the approval of the Government. No 
doubt Father Macdonell was chosen on account of his great 
influence in governmental circles. Bathurst agreed to the pro- 
posal and recommended to Lord Castlereagh to communicate with 
the Papal Secretary of State for the appointment of Fathers 
Burke, Macdonell and McEachern as vicars apostolic of Nova 
Scotia, Upper Canada and Prince Edward Island, respectively. 
In December, 1816, Nova Scotia was erected into a vicariate and 
Burke was consecrated at Quebec in 1818. The Holy See then 
appointed Mgr. Plessis as archbishop and gave him two suf- 
fragans, one for Upper Canada and one for Prince Edward Island. 
But England would not agree to this and the final result was, as 
Bishop Plessis stated, that the diocese was “only divided into 
districts for some bishops in partibus subject to my authority.” “ 
Macdonell became auxiliary in charge of Upper Canada, Lartique 
of Montreal, McEachern of Prince Edward Island and Provencher 
of the Hudson Bay District. The reason for the government’s 
unwillingness was stated by Bathurst in a letter to Lord Dalhousie 
in 1821: 


It was felt that it would be extremely difficult to establish any control 
over four independent bishops acting even on minor points under direct 
instructions from Rome and preserving therefore in all their proceedings 
the strictest consistency—while on the other hand, the good conduct, of 
the present bishop of Quebec, was known and there was a degree of con- 
trol over his conduct and over that of his suecessors—I need not mention 
to your Lordship that the Bishop of Quebec receives a salary from the 
Crown: that the recognition of his title depends upon his seat in the 
Legislative Council which depends upon the favor of the Crown and 
there are other local arrangements conducive to his interest or convenience 
which cannot but make him more or less desirous to be well with the 
government.*? 


Thus the case stood until 1826, when Mgr. Macdonell obtained 
from Rome the erection of the Diocese of Kingston to embrace 
Upper Canada. The old question of legal recognition came up 
again. Macdonell did not wish to take possession of the new dio- 
cese until the British authorities would notify the Government of 


“ Tétu, Journal (Quebec, 1903), 426. 42 PAC, Series G, v. 2, 172-5. 
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Canada of his appointment. Dr. Weld, later Cardinal, conducted 
the negotiations in England. Finally, late in 1827, he was in- 
formed that Bishop Macdonell would be considered to have the 
same status as the Bishop of Quebec; that the government would 
afford him protection and support; but that it could not consist- 
ently make a public avowal of the appointment.* 

This is the story of the struggle for legal recognition of the 
Catholic episcopacy in Canada; a struggle of many years duration; 
a struggle that seemed at times about to end in defeat and in the 
forced subserviency of the Church. Today we recall the work of 
those who tried to make the Church subservient only to throw into 
greater relief that tolerance of other British statesmen. To Murray 
and to Carleton, soldier and statesmen, the Catholic Church in 
Canada owes a debt of sincere gratitude. If they had been ani- 
mated by an intolerance all too common at their time, the story of 
the Church might have been a far different one. And thanks are 
due not only to them but to Prevost and Sherbrooke, later gover- 
nors, to Burke, North, Eldon, Bathurst and many others. 

What shall be said of Canadian Churchmen? of Briand and 
Hubert, of Plessis and Macdonell? By tact and diplomacy, by 
moderation and toleration they have gained a lasting place in 
Canadian Church history. Of Plessis we may use the words of 
Kingsford : 

He was one of those churchmen who from time to time appear in history, 
who, without fanaticism and with no outward appearance of effort, advance 


the interests of their church to unlooked for power and influence. He has 
justly been called the greatest prelate that Canada has produced.** 


To Macdonell the Church in this Province must always be in- 
debted. By his energy and by his zeal, by his faith and by his 
tolerance, he laid the foundations of the church in this province. 
The part played by the Catholic clergy and laity must not be 
forgotten. Distrusted at first, restricted in their citizenship, they 
remained true to their Faith and rendered noble service to the 
State. Their loyalty and devotion played a great part in the final 


“8 Letters of Bishop Macdoneli, v. 4, 590. 
** Op. cit., vol. VII, 486. 
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recognition. Perhaps we cannot do better than speak of them as 
Haliburton spoke in his great plea for tolerance: 


Ask the verdant sods of Chrysler’s farm, ask Chateauquay, ask Queens- 
town Heights, and they will tell you they cover Catholic valour and Catho- 
lie loyalty—the heroes who fell in the cause of their country.*® 


Hvueu J. Somers. 


“® Shortt and Doughty, Canada and Its Provinces, vol. XI, p. 75. 
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I 
THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS OF THE AVIGNON POPES 


The impression is very often and very generally conveyed that the popes 
residing at Avignon were unworthy,’ and unable to discharge their fune- 
tions as sovereign pontiffs with the impartiality and impersonality of those 
who resided at Rome.? It is said that the five popes who governed the 
Church from Avignon during the Hundred Years’ War undertook no peace 
negotiations save such as redounded to the interests of the Papacy or of 
France.’ Their negotiations, it is often asserted, were rewarded with little 
success because of the Francophile dispositions of these popes. However, 
were not also papal efforts obstructed by the rising spirit of national 
feeling and the obstinacy of the rulers?* Has not the partiality of these 
popes for France been exaggerated ? © 

It is significant that just at the time when the long conflict between 
England and France approached, Philip VI had completed preparations 
for a crusade. The Ottoman Turks had commenced their great invading 


1 By sweeping statements these popes are often condemned together without 
regard for the excellent qualities of some of them. 

*This was the attitude of the Europe of the time. And this attitude, 
naturally colored by prejudice, too frequently has been assumed by historians 
of the present. 

*“ Indefinitely postponing the crusade, which he (Benedict XII) perceived 
could not succeed while Christendom was rent by so many dissensions, the pope 
bent all his energies upon attaining an ascendency over all kings. The ablest 
diplomatist of his time, he well understood how to paralyze their initiative 
and defeat their ambitions,” D. J. Hill, A History of Diplomacy in the Inter- 
national development of Europe, II, 16. “ Inexperienced in politics, he had 
little taste for diplomacy and an imperfect knowledge of men and affairs of 
the world,” Peterson, in Catholic Encyclopedia, II, 430. 

‘ Lingard-Belloc, History of England, III, 191. 

*The following opinion judiciously indicates the true interests of the 
Avignon popes: “ The French popes of the fourteenth century have long been 
given a bad name. But in fact they were, if anything, superior men. Though 
Clement V was badly browbeaten by Philip IV, he refused to condemn Boniface 
VIII, and the other French popes promoted the interests of the Church in 
France rather than the French monarchy,” J. W. Thompson, History of the 
Middle Ages, 343. 

*N. Jorga, Philippe de Méziéres et sa croisade au XIV siécle, 38; Lavisse, 
Histoire de France, IV, 12. 
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movements against the West.’ Orkhan had captured Nicaea in 1330, and 
with that all of Bithynia, Moesia and Ionia fell into Turkish power.*® 
After 1337, the Turks became the terror of Europe.® Benedict XII dis- 
suaded the French king from undertaking the crusading expedition to the 
leadership of which he was appointed.’ And yet the threat of an invasion 
of Europe was a matter of great apprehension to Benedict and his suc- 
cessors. Unity of action was essential. But united action was incon- 
ceivable with the prospect of a long war between France and England 
added to an acrimonious contest between Papacy and Empire.’ Crusades 
were still at the heart of papal policies. 

Again and again these popes admonished English and French rulers of 
the peril to which their dissensions were exposing Europe: “ Who can 
doubt that these constant bickerings and conflicts among Christian rulers 
enable the enemies of Christianity to possess themselves of Christian lands 
and even strive to wipe out the name of religion itself. Experience proves 
that their audacity grows even greater as they perceive discord among 
rulers of Christendom. Knowing this, will not the infidel be inclined to 
conceive even more bold and pernicious plans for the subversion of our 
princes and people?” Many of the papal letters of the time contain such 
appeals for peace.1* 

Both Edward III and Philip VI naturally sought the alliance of Louis 
the Bavarian, the foe of the papacy.!® In this quest the English king was 
successful. As a token of appreciation, the would-be emperor conferred 
upon Edward the title of Vicar of the Empire.1* However, an alliance 
between a king in good standing with the Holy See and an excommunicated 
ruler was plainly incompatible with the accepted principles of Christian 
eonduct.15 Under the circumstances Edward III argued that his intentions 
were to reconcile Louis with the Church.1® But Benedict XII objected to 


7 History of Nations, XIV, 20 ff. 

®N. Jorga, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, I, 157-161. 

® Cambridge Modern History, I, 67; Schevill, History of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, 183. 

10 Lavisse, op. cit., 12. 

11 Jorga, op. cit., 38. 

12 Raynaldus, in Baronius, Annales, XXV, 98, 280, 428; XXVI, 4, 187, 
190, 211, 213, 229, 251. 

18 T. Rymer, Foedera, 1063; Lingard-Belloc, op. cit., 114. 

14 Rymer, op. cit., 1092; Hill, op. cit., 22. 

18 A. Murimuth, Continuatio Chronicorum, ed. E. M. Thompson (London, 
1889), 91-100; R. de Avesbury, De Gestis Mirabilibus Regis Edwardi Tertii, 
ed. E. M. Thompson (London, 1889), 303; Chronicon de Lanercost, ed. J. 


Stevenson, 318. 
16 Rymer, op. cit., IV, 826; V, 88, 128, 146, 156. 
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these self-imposed apostolic labors, reminding the king that his dealings 
with a prince under the ban were improper,'’ “ at the same time delicately 
touching the king’s pride by insinuating that it was beneath the dignity of 
so great a king to render himself subject to one who possessed no legal 
authority.” 1 

Benedict XII conducted negotiations with much care. In the first place 
he ordered Philip VI to refrain from confiscating Guienne.'® The pope 
also refused Philip’s requests—to make him a loan of 400,000 livres, and 
to cease negotiations with the emperor. The pope replied that it did not 
seem expedient to defer negotiations with the emperor. So far as a loan 
was concerned the papal envoys and those of the Duke of Normandy had 
solemnly sworn not to touch the money collected for the crusade. The car- 
dinals would surely object. For it would be a scandal to say that the 
money raised to restore the Holy Places served to shed the blood of 
Christians.?° 

In November, 1337, Benedict XII sent the Cardinals Peter and Bertrand 
to England to promote amicable relations between France and England.** 
Edward III made careful arrangements to have them properly received 
on landing at Dover, instructing the constable and guardian of the Cinque 
Ports that the cardinals should not be charged extortionately for their 
victuals.*?_ The king himself waited for the cardinals at the lesser hall-door 
of his palace. They were then conducted into the Painted Chamber, where 
they delivered their letters from the pope.** However, Edward’s replies 
to these offers of peace were rather inconsistent with his apparent 
readiness, and circuitous. 

So in spite of all, the Hundred Years’ War could not be prevented. 
French provocations and English pretensions created hostilities. To 
Benedict XII, Edward’s course appeared deeply unwise. The pontiff 
continued to lift his voice in the cause of peace.** By pleas and exhorta- 
tions in a fatherly tone he admonished the English king, saying in effect: 
“You are undertaking a very rash and perilous adventure. You are as 
yet in possession of no part of the French kingdom. Even if it were 
established that the heirs of females could in law inherit the crown, there 
are other persons still living, the issues of the daughters of your uncles, 
who have a better claim than you. Your allies the men of Flanders cannot 

17 Tbid., 1063; Vickers, England in the later Middle Ages, 161. 

18 Hill, op. cit., II, 22. 

1° Deprez, Les préliminaires de la guerre de cent ans, 145. 

20 Hill, op. cit., 12. 

*1 Rymer, op. cit., 1006. 

22 Chronicon Henrici Knighton, col. 2570. 

33 Holinshed, Chronicles, II, 607. 

*4 Vickers, op. cit., 161; Lingard-Belloc, op. cit., III, 114. 
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be trusted. Their dealings with their native princes have revealed an 
inveterate disloyalty. They will eventually lead you into disgrace. Their 
perfidy will become evident when your treasures are exhausted and in your 
embarrassment you will be left to make the best terms you can with au 
embittered and powerful adversary.” *5 

But for all that so bent was Edward III to make good his pretensions 
and Philip VI to defend his throne that all endeavors to reconcile them 
were rendered of no avail. Philip VI seemed inclined to docility.*® But 
not so with Edward. For him the predictions of Benedict XII were 
destined to be verified sooner or later. The King of England was soon to 
find his resources depleted. The allies refused to continue the war without 
money.27 After Sluys in 1340, therefore, Edward had to yield to the 
nine-month armistice which was negotiated with the help of two cardinal 
legates of the pope. The Scots were included in this truce, which at its 
expiration was extended for another year.** It was hoped that this interval 
might lay the basis of permanent peace. And yet although the pontiff 
exerted himself to the utmost to realize this objective, the obstinacy of the 
two monarchs frustrated all papal efforts.” 

The death of Benedict XII in 1342 left the task of mediation in the 
hands of his successor, Clement VI. Baluze in his Lives refers to him as 
“Clementissimus ille Clemens, clementiae speculum.” *° And his ardor 
and indefatigability in the cause of peace would seem to justify this 
appellation. Unfortunately “through the acquisition by purchase of 
Avignon and the creation of many French cardinals,” says Pastor, “he 
made the Roman Church still more dependent on France.” *? This fact 
probably made his peace efforts less effective than they might have been. 

The truce had expired and the conflict was resumed. The fighting was 
desultory. The two armies stood face to face for weeks together.** 
Accordingly the arrival of two cardinals sent by the new pope, Clement VI, 
to mediate a peace was welcome.** The result was a truce of three years 


25 Rymer, op. cit., 1107, 1123. 

26 Lavisse, op. cit., IV, 239. 

*7 Edward explained to the Emperor that his allies compelled him to make 
peace: “ Oportuit nos eorum sequi consilia, qui nobis comitivam et auxilium 
tunc fecerunt,” Rymer, op. cit., V, 264. 

*8 Tbid., 1107. 

*° “ He had always endeavored to promote peace,” Longman, Life and Times 
of Edward III, 204; Loserth, Geschichte des spateren Mittelalters, 331. 

30 Tertia vita Clementis VI, Baluze, Vitae, I, 300. 

31“ Klemens gab sich alle Miihe einen férmlichen Frieden herzustellen,” 
Loserth, op. cit., 332. 

32 Pastor, Lives of the Popes, I, 88. 

38 Froissart, Chronicles, c. 70, 71, 79. 

54 Rymer, op. cit., 1216. 
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and eight months.*® This breathing space was to be utilized to open peace 
negotiations before the pope, who was to judge the claims of both sides as 
@ private individual and a common friend of the two powers.*® One of 
the conditions was the release of John de Montfort. Philip evaded this 
requirement, replying to the complaint of Clement VI that he retained the 
count in prison, not for any public but for private and particular reasons.°" 
And so it was not long before this accommodation, so ardently promoted 
by the pope, came to nothing. Each party violated the armistice and 
evidently the conflict reeommenced.** With the resumption of hostilities, 
Clement undertook once more his pacific endeavors. For two years his 
words of entreaty or admonition or reproof went forth amidst the din of 
arms.*® When the French army reached Whitsand, the Cardinals of 
Naples and Clermont negotiated to the end that bloodshed might be pre- 
vented. Philip VI, however, refused to surrender a town which had so 
long defied the power of the enemy and Edward would not yield when his 
perseverance in a tedious siege seemed about to be rewarded.*° However, 
when Calais had fallen in 1347, the legates renewed their offers. Edward 
III, probably satisfied with his operations up to that point and in need 
of rest and recuperation, was not unwilling. Philip was also anxious for 
respite.*! An armistice for a few months was agreed upon. So insistent 
was the Holy See that the truce was gradually prolonged for six years.*? 

Edward III gradually came to realize that to win isolated victories was 
one thing but to conquer France quite another.** Events on all sides 
seemed auspicious for a pacific settlement. Englishmen were already tired 
of war.** National sentiment was beginning to assert itself not only in 
favor of foreign exploits but even more for order and prosperity at home. 
The Black Death had wrought immense destruction of human life—the ery 
of lamentation was heard everywhere.*® Divine wrath, it was said, had 
permitted this dread visitation to punish the sins of warring peoples. 
Rulers were inclined to counsels of peace.*® 

The English king was willing to renounce his pretensions to the French 
crown in exchange for the sovereignty of the provinces he held as a vassal. 


85 Thid., 1219. 

8* Lingard-Belloc, op. cit., 128-129; Longman, op. cit., 216. 
87 Kitchin, History of France, I, 422. 

®8 Rymer, op. cit., 1224. 

8° Tbid., 1235, 1239; Lingard-Belloc, op. cit., 149. 

*° Vickers, op. cit., 181; Lingard-Belloc, op. cit., 149. 

*1 Longman, op. cit., 352. 

‘? Raynaldus, in Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici, XXV, 474, 495. 
48 Rot. Parl., I, 262. 

44 Tbid., 165. 

‘5 Vickers, op. cit., 188. 

46 Chronicon Henrici Knighton, II, 60. 
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On this basis an armistice was arranged with the hope of lasting peace. 
The necessary renunciations were made on each side in the presence of the 
new pope, Innocent VI.*7 “The prelates and barons of both kingdoms,” 
the instrument read, “should signify their assent; and each monarch 
should subject himself and his dominions to the censures of the pope in 
ease either king should ever violate the treaty.” But expectations were 
again disappointed. The negotiators for France refused to have their 
king surrender a sovereignty which formed a most glorious jewel in the 
French crown.*® Edward III, indignant at what he complained as the 
bad faith of his adversary, found a fitting excuse to take up arms again.*® 
The battle of Poitiers in 1356 afforded another occasion to open peace 
negotiations. In fact, just as the encounter was to begin the Cardinal 
Legate Perigord endeavored to incline the kings to peace.®® The victorious 
English led John II into captivity. The mediation of the pope resulted 
at this time in a form of peace subject to the approval of Edward III." 
This peace conference had been in progress even before the Black Prince 
and his captive arrived in England. These two were followed by the two 
legates to London, where negotiations continued. Edward, it seems, was 
bent on taking full advantage of the distressful conditions in France. 
Here the popular movement under the leadership of Etienne Marcel was 
defying the royal authority. Edward’s terms accordingly were harsh and 
peremptory. On the disclosure of the contents of the treaty a thrill of 
horror and exasperation ran through France. An unqualified refusal was 
returned. Edward naturally complained once more of the perfidy of his 
opponents.°* The unreasonableness of the terms, said the men of France, 
was proof that the English monarch did not expect them to be accepted. 
Edward once more invaded France. The papal legates were as busy as 
ever in their attempt to iron out the differences. The chroniclers relate 
that it was during a storm of great violence with fierce lightning that 
Edward, whose provisions were failing, resolved to come to an under- 
standing.®* Negotiations ensued. The resulting treaty was ratified with 
extraordinary solemnity in the church of St. Nicholas at Calais.°° 


‘7 Longman, op. cit., 352, 354. 

48 A. Murimuth, Continuatio Chronicorum, 105; Rymer, op. cit., V, 794 ff., 
808. 

*° Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, 176 ff. 

5° Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois, 51-52. “The whole of that day 
(Sept. 18, 1356) was spent by the Cardinal in going backwards and forwards 
from one camp to the other; but his efforts were in vain.” Longman, op. cit., 
356. 

51 Delachenal, Charles V, Piéces justificatives, II, 400-401. 

5* Rymer, op. cit., VI, 319. 

6* Knighton, Chronicon, col. 2616. 

54 Froissart, c. 209; Scalacronica, 193. 

5° Rymer, op. cit., VI, 233. 
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The circumstances of high solemnity in which the treaty was made, it 
would seem, should have put the compulsion upon both sovereigns to adhere 
to their bargains. And yet that was not to be. So deeply had John II’s 
authority been impaired by his misfortunes that he found performance of 
his promises too difficult. After no inconsiderable opposition of the barons, 
he had been able to transfer several districts mentioned in the treaty.*¢ 
To such a pitch had national sentiment been wrought that the treaty simply 
could not stand. Edward himself was not very scrupulous in observing 
his part of the treaty. A letter of Innocent VI entreats him for the sake 
of his own honor and in reverence to his oath to remove every doubt 
respecting his intentions, and to observe the treaty in all its articles.5? 

During the greater part of the pontificate of Urban V, the peace of 
Brétigny was in force. But it was not a healing peace. Affairs were in 
critical condition. The new pope was favorably disposed toward John II. 
But he would not make a loan to this extravagant king. Urban did not 
think the funds furnished by Christendom for crusades should be devoted 
to John’s rash purposes.°® For the peace of Brétigny once more made 
crusades the principal preoccupation of the pontifical court.5® Peter I, 
the young king of Cyprus, had come to Rome with the luster of a victory 
over the Turks fresh upon him.®° So in 1363 the pope gave the cross to 
Peter I, John II, the Cardinal de Perigord and many others. At the same 
time he appointed the last captain-general of crusades and conferred upon 
the Cardinal de Perigord the title of Legate of the Holy See.** John ITI 
welcomed this opportunity as an avenue of escape from certain difficulties 
which were arising out of the Peace of Brétigny. But John’s death in 1364 
relieved him of all his difficulties.** 

Under Charles V new policies of war and peace became evident in 
France.** The war which was resumed in 1369 no longer resembled a series 
of tournaments for the edification of the king and the nobility. Fighting 
became a serious business. It was no secret that Charles was afraid to 
fight. He preferred instead, in that serene and majestic tranquillity in 
which he delighted to dwell apart, to choose able commanders.** The 


5* Lavisse, op. cit., 153; Lingard-Belloc, op. cit., 181. 

57 Rymer, op. cit., VI, 347. 

58 Delachenal, op. cit., 323. 

5° Jorga, Philippe de Méziéres et sa croisade, 152-273, passim. 

*° Thid., 121 ff. 

*1 Grandes Chroniques, VI, 228; Jorga, op. cit., 159. 

*2 Delachenal, op. cit., 323-324. 

** Ibid., passim; Lavisse, “ Etude sur le pouvoir royal au temps de Charles 
V,” Revue historique, XXV1. 

*4 Christine de Pisan, Le Livre des Faitz et bonnes Moeurs du Saige Roy 
Charles, I, c. 16; Ordonnances des rois, VI, 440, 464-467; Funck-Brentano, The 


Middle Ages, 480 ff. 
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English no longer carried everything before them—Du Guesclin saw to 
that.*5 

As the war proceeded from its beginning, the sufferings of the rural 
population became more and more grievous to bear.® The destruction of 
church property too was enormous.** One of the main motives of the 
popes in their peace efforts was to remedy these evils.@ The disorders 
and havoe, arising from a state of hostilities, punctuated by seasons of 
comparative quiet and inactivity, were growing more and more vicious and 
virulent. Brigands, idle mercenaries, and bands of robbers and ruffians 
ranged at large at will.*® The injuries and oppressions which they visited 
upon churches and monasteries and upon helpless people produced 
consternation far and wide.’° 

Some of the exhortations and arguments of Urban V remind one of 
those which Urban II had used with tremendous effectiveness in the first 
erusade.7* The enérgy of the brigands, the pope urged, as well as that 
of Christian people at war with one another, should be directed against 
the Turk. But these arguments were all but unheeded in the mouth of 
Urban V. Times had changed.?? Crusades evoked no thrill of enthusiasm 
as they had in days gone by. The spirit of separation along national lines 
was stronger than the spirit of international solidarity. 

In the meantime the Turks had devastated Armenia and threatened 
Cyprus and Rhodes.** They had also penetrated Greece.** Urban V 
addressed a letter to France, Italy and Spain urging them to take up arms 
against the Turks. This pontiff after his return from Rome in 1370, 
seeking the thorough pacification of England and France, began negotia- 
tions which under his successor, Gregory XI, were to be temporarily 


successful. 

Gregory XI showed no less concern for peace than his predecessors. 

65 Lavisse, Histoire de France, 1V, II, passim. 

®6 Luce, Histoire de Bertrand du Guesclin, 459 ff.; Tableau des lieux forts 
occupés en France par les compagnies navarraises de 1356 a 1364. 

*7 Denifle, La désolation des églises pendant la guerre de cent ans, 218. 

*8 Delachenal, op. cit., 26. 

°° Prou, Etude sur les relations politiques du pape Urbain V avec les rois 
de France, 148-150; Guillaume de Nangis, Chronique Latine (continuation), 
II, 280; Luce, Histoire de Bertrand du Guesclin, 274. 

7 Denifle, op. cit., 176-316, and especially 217-316. 

71 Ep. dat. Avin. X kal., Novembris, anno IV, 1366. 

7? Raynaldus, in Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici, XXVI, 100-181. 

78 Ep. dat. Avin. X kal., Novembris IV, 1366. 

74“ Rediit quoque hoe anno papa Urbanus de Roma ad Avenoniam de ea 
causa, ut reges Anglorum et Francorum penitus concordarent, sed pro dolor! 
ante opus inceptum morte preventus, XIX die Decembris ab hac luce instabili 
substractus est.” Murimuth, Continuatio Chronicorum, 208. 
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But he displayed no great ardor for the crusades.’> None the less, “in 
1371,” writes Baronius, “ Gregory appealed to England and France to 
desist slaughtering of one another and to direct instead their energies 
against the infidel who threatened to make good his boast of subjecting 
all Christendom to servitude.”*® Adhering to the policies of Urban V, 
Gregory despatched Cardinals John and Simon with authority to propose 
conditions of peace to the belligerents.*7 They were to dwell upon the 
“mala ingentia” which the war produced and was producing.’* “The 
war,” a papal letter of the time records, “ is causing regrettable embarrass- 
ments. It encourages the Turks to bolder aggressions. The constant 
conflicts involve huge expenditures which are necessarily shifted upon the 
people. The turmoil impedes the work of salvation.” 7° 

However, the legates themselves, who were charged with this commission, 
were at variance. They were not disinterested. For one was favorable to 
England, the other to France.*° Nevertheless Gregory XI continued to 
send legates to both kings on many occasions.* The pope sent forth the 
dove of peace in 1372.8* But as the French were elated by a series of 
victories and the English boasted of military superiority, an accord was 
impossible.®* 

In 1373 Gregory again made appeal to the Kings of England and France 
to compose their differences,** and turn their attention to the Orient. 
Here he said the Holy Lands were sustaining losses through the discord 


75“ Le pape n’était pas disposé 4 imiter son predecesseur en recommengant 
les croisades,” Jorga, Philippe de Méziéres et sa croisade, 408. 

7° Raynaldus, in Baronius, op. cit., 187. 

7 Bp. secr., VIII, 86, 129. 

78 Ibid, 

7 “ Tnvetera dissensio, si invalescat ulterius, et hostilis congressio Christiani 
sanguis hauriet, prout et exhausit, quas hominum strages ingessit et ingeret, 
quot animorum pericula quot rerum damna produxit et producit,” Ep. dat. 
Avin. VII idus Martii, anno I. 

8° Raynaldus, in Baronius, op. cit., 187: “Tandem licet duitius circa hoc 
laboriose et diligenter institerint, nihil proficere potuerunt, tum quia inimi- 
citiae erant inter ipsos reges nimium induratae; tum etiam quia ipsi cardi- 
nales videbantur partiales potius existere quam tractores: et merito, cum 
primus Angliae et secundus Franciae cancellarii et familiares per prius 
extitissent.” 

81 Bp. secr., I, 83; Raynaldus, in Baronius, XXVI, 187. 

83 Raynaldus, in Baronius, XXVI, 210. 

8° An. Ep., 238; “ Neque tamen pax potuit conciliari, cum secundis rebus 
Gallis uterentur; Anglus vero superioribus bellis et annis pluribus parta uno 
momento amittere aequo animo non ferret,” Raynaldus, in Baronius, XXVI, 


210. 
84 Hp. secr., II, 237-238. 
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and negligence of Christian rulers.*5 And the Turks were invading 
Christian Europe with impunity.*® In 1374 many peace conferences were 
held under the direction of the pope, but no important results were 
achieved.87 Charles V was conciliatory,8* but Edward III refused the 
arbitration of both the pope and the emperor.*® In 1375 Gregory wrote 
a letter to Charles V, once more indicating the hardships of the people, 
the increase of crime, for which those who continued hostilities were 
responsible. The power of the Turks was increasing.®° Finally the loss 
of Poitou and the occupation of Brittany by the French induced Edward 
III to heed the entreaties of Gregory XI.™ 

It seems that the interests of the Avignon popes in seeking to restore 
peaceful relations between England and France transcended mere favor- 
itism for France. These popes quite clearly sought to maintain their 
international position. Each of them tried by repeated appeals to rouse 
the nations to arms against the Ottoman Turk. They were moved by the 
deep sufferings inflicted upon the people by the war. They deplored the 
destruction of monasteries and churches. The Church had vast possessions 
throughout Europe which were rendered insecure by war. War likewise 
made the collection of revenues, for the maintenance of ecclesiastical 
organization and the expansion of Christianity, difficult or impossible. 
The Avignon popes, as their predecessors at Rome, the centuries through, 
in general maintained the tradition of peace. Their interests were less 
French than European, less national than international. They were 
evidently champions of religion and humanity. 

JOHN GRUBER. 


86 Raynaldus, in Baronius, XXVI, 229. 

8¢ Bp. dat. Avin. III non. Januarii, IT. 

*'“ Habita sunt plura pacis colloquia: extractae a Gregorio induciae,” Ep. 
secr., IV, 137. 

88 “ Charles V consented to ‘submit himself in all things to the ordinance 
of the Holy Father’; but the King of England was ‘ wholly recalcitrant.’ ” 
Funck-Brentano, op. cit., 482. 

8° Lavisse, Histoire de France, IV, 244. 

°°“ Reliquum orbem Christianum ob ipsorum discordias fluctuare; augeri 
barbarorum potentiam, atque universum Orientem periclitari,” Hp. dat. Avin. 
V id. Februarii, anno V, 1375; Raynaldus, in Baronius, XXVI, 251. 

*1 Lavisse, op. cit., IV, 244. 
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II 


A NORBERTINE POPE? 


The statement of an eminent teacher of Church history that “the 
great popes Alexander III, Innocent III, Honorius III and Celestine 
III came from the Premonstratensian Order”? led the late Canon 
Goovaerts ? to make a careful examination of the more authoritative papal 
bibliography from which he concluded that “ we cannot name, with adequate 
proof, a single sovereign pontiff who was a member of the Order of St. 
Norbert by profession.”* As a result of Father Goovaerts’ research in 
this connection, most modern students of Norbertine history have taken 
for granted the assertion as to the absence of a Norbertine among the 
successors of St. Peter and have mentioned only “the legion of archbishops 
and bishops who were distinguished both by their talents and by the 
eminence of their services to our Holy Mother, the Church.” ¢ 

Due to a misinterpretation of a phrase in a letter from Pope Adrian IV 
to a Premonstratensian prelate, it was once held by Norbertine students 
that this famous English pope was a member of the Order prior to his 
elevation to the papacy. It seems to be beyond question, now, however, 
that Pope Adrian, when he used the expression, in speaking of the Order, 
“cujus nos alumnus aliquando fuimus,”’*® was merely indicating that he 


1J. Moeller, Précis de UHistoire du moyen dge (2nd ed., Louvain, 1846), 
p- 341. Dr. Moeller was a member of the faculty of the University of Louvain. 

* Léon-André Goovaerts, O. Praem., was a Norbertine canon of the Abbey of 
Averbode. For many years, until his death in 1916, he was a member of the 
Belgian Royal Academy. He was a keen student of Norbertine history, his 
most important work being a biographical dictionary of Ecrivains, Artistes 
et Savants of his Order, written as a “monument qu’il voulait ériger 4 la 
gloire de son cher ordre ”—the first volume of which appeared in 1899. He 
was almost hypercritical with regard to what he called “les vieilles légendes, 
avec les contre-vérités.” He studiously eliminated from his biography of 
Norbertines many names which the traditions of the Order included. See the 
biographical memorial appended to the last volume of his dictionary by 
Placidius Lefévre (vol. IV, Brussels, 1917). 

* Goovaerts, Ecrivains, Artistes et Savants de V’ Ordre de Prémontré (Brus- 
sels, 1907), vol. III, p. 8. 

* Ibid. 

* Adrian is mentioned in almost all of the older necrologies of the Order. 
See Van der Sterre, Natales Sanctorum Ordinis Praemonstratensis (Antwerp, 
1625); Litaniae Ordinis Praemonstratensis Sanctorum (Mechlin, 1650). Cf. 
Goovaerts, op. cit., vol. I, p. 12. 

* Goovaerts, op. cit., vol. III, p. 8. 
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had once attended a school conducted by Norbertines, and this is in 
harmony with the known facts of his early life.” 

Father Goovaerts also made a study of the case of Pope Gregory 
VIII.* In the brief article on this pope in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Dr. 
Loughlin says that “at an early age, he became a monk, some say a 
Cistercian, some a Benedictine of Monte Cassino.” De Montor’s Lives 
and Times of the Popes categorically asserts that he “ embraced the rule 
of the Cistercians.”*® The Jesuit historian Gregory Kolb, with equal 
conciseness, states that “appellatur ex Ordine D. Benedicti evocatus ad 
purpuram sacram.”*° But an old tradition numbered him among the 
sons of St. Norbert, and when this was investigated, Goovaerts reached 
the conclusion that there was no evidence to support it.” 

In the Annales breves Ordinis Praemonstratensis of Maurice du Pré,!? 
at the year 1187, the chronicler writes: “Gregory, the eighth of that 
name, whom they declare from records of St. Martin of Laon to have 
once been a canon of that church, is given as successor of the Pontiff 
Urban.” ?* Charles Louis Hugo, perhaps the most able of eighteenth- 
century Norbertine students,’* was convinced that the abbey of St. Martin 
of Laon had given Gregory VIII to the Church.’® This is the ancient 
tradition of the Order. It is substantiated by the Laon Chronicle which 
says of Gregory VIII that he always held the abbey of St. Martin dear 
to his heart and that in accordance with its custom, he received a new 
habit from it each year.'¢ 

*“ There is a strong tradition in the Norbertine or Premonstratensian Order 
that Nicholas was for a time a student (alumnus) in one of their houses. 
If this Church of St. James, about which nothing seems to be known, belonged 
to the White Canons, their tradition would be much strengthened.” Mann, 
Nicholas Breakspear, Hadrian IV (St. Louis, 1914), p. 8. 

® Goovaerts, op. cit., vol. III, p. 64. 

*See the translation published by the Catholic Publication Society of 
America, New York, 1911, vol. IIT, p. 94. 

1° Series Romanorum Pontifictum—2nd ed. (Aug. Vindel, 1721), p. 210. 
Cited by Goovaerts, vol. III, p. 64. 

***Nulle part j’ai pu découvrir que le pape Grégoir VIII a fait profession 
dans notre ordre.” Loc. cit., p. 64. 

12 Ambiani, 1645. Reprinted by I. Van Spilbeek, Namur, 1886. 

18“Anno D. 1187. Urbano Pontifici successor datur Gregorius eius nominus 
octauus, quem sancti Martini Laudunensis monumenta illius Ecclesiae olim 
Canonicum fuisse declarant.” Du Pré, loc. cit. 

14 Goovaerts, loc. cit. 

16 La vie de 8. Norbert (Luxemburg, 1704), p. 173. 

7°“ Ecclesiam b. Martini, in qua habitum religionis sumpsit, semper corde 
habuit, qui etiam ei annuatim vestes secundum regulam procuravit.” Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, XXV, 537. 
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Dr. Mann, in his Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages," accepts this 
direct, almost contemporaneous, account. This distinguished biographer of 
the medieval popes must have been familiar with the question as to which 
community the great pope belonged since he takes pains to explain that 
the author of the Chronicle “the Premonstratensian Baldwin of Ninove 
(Diocese of Malines) in Flanders (d. 1294) was a most careful, if not 
most critical, historian.” +* And it is upon this chronicle that Dr. Mann 
apparently bases his conclusion that “he took the religious habit in the 
famous monastery of St. Martin of Laon,’® the eldest daughter of 
Prémontré, and regarded as the second mother of the Premonstratensian 
Order. All through his life Albert (di Morra, Gregory VIII) retained his 
love for his first monastic home, and every year received from it the habit 
of the Order.’ 2° 

It is at least worth mentioning that the venerable Baronius is silent 
upon the subject,?4 as are Ceillier, Jungmann, and Mansi,?? while Dr. 
Mann’s conclusion is in harmony with that of Dr. Kleeman, the most 
recent biographer of Gregory VIII.* 

In view of the fact that there is not only an almost contemporaneous 
document to support but that these more recent studies of disinterested 
students seem to sustain the strong and ancient Norbertine tradition, 
would it not be proper to adhere to that tradition? This is hardly the 
place to enter into any discussion of the merits of Gregory VIII. There 
is no doubt but that he was a pious, almost saintly pontiff, and a capable 
as well as energetic leader during his short pontificate. If it is good 
for us to study the lives of those who have reflected credit upon the Order, 
who have added glory to its history, and whose lives have been a testimonial 
that they were worthy sons of our Holy Mother the Church, is it not again 
in order for the Norbertines to include in their lists of true Sons of St. 
Norbert, the name of Albert di Morra, Gregory VIII? 


Bastz R. Reuss, O. PRAEM. 


17Vol. X, Herder, 1914. 

18 Thid., 315. 

1° On this abbey, see Kirkfleet, History of St. Norbert (St. Louis, 1916), p. 
214, et passim. 


2° Op. cit., p. 314. 
*1 Goovaerts, op. cit., vol. III, p. 64, citing Baronius’ Annales Ecclesiastici. 


22 Tbid., where these works are considered. 
** Kleeman, Papst Gregor VIII, Bonn, 1912. 
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The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages. Drawn 
from the Secret Archives of the Vatican and other Original Sources. 
From the German of Lupwig FRermHEeRR voN Pastor. Edited by 
Ralph Francis Kerr of the London Oratory. Vol. XXI, Sixtus V 
(1585-1590). Vol. XXII, Sixtus V, continued; Urban VII (1590) ; 
Greogory XIV (1590-1591); Innocent IX (1591). (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. 1932. Pp. 453, 467. $10.00 for two vols.) 


On Easter day, April 21, 1585, the cardinals, all “animated with the 
desire to elect the man who was most worthy and capable of carrying on 
the great work of reform and Catholic restoration,” went into the conclave. 
A number of “papabili” had been named, but Felix Peretti, called 
Montalto from his birthplace, seemed to have the best prospect. Under 
the thirteen years’ pontificate of Gregory XIII he had led a rather 
retired life, devoting himself chiefly to study. He was known to have no 
political leanings. On April 24, this son of a poor rustic of Montalto 
received all the votes of the cardinals and as Pope Sixtus V began the 
gloriously eventful five years of his unique pontificate. “The more diplo- 
matic reports are rescued from the obscurity of the archives, the more 
clearly can we realize what rare lucidity of understanding, what far- 
reaching and penetrating vision, what breadth of mind, what strength of 
will, and what fearlessness were to be found in Sixtus V.” 

Without waiting a day he began his active work as head of the Church 
and ruler of the Papal States. He carried on the suppression of brigand- 
age with an almost ruthless severity and without respect of persons; took 
effective measures to provide Rome with corn and bread at a fair price; 
encouraged agriculture and industries; and made a successful attempt to 
dry some marshy regions. Following the example of St. Pius V, for 
whom he had the greatest veneration, he showed a lively interest in the 
religious Orders, assisted in person at festivals in the principal churches; 
promoted the veneration of the Blessed Virgin; and insisted on the 
observance of the canonical laws concerning bishops. It was chiefly through 
the intrigues of a number of Spanish Jesuits, encouraged by Philip IT 
and the Spanish Inquisition, that under him there was a period of trouble 
for the Society of Jesus. Partly through the intervention of German 
Catholie princes, Sixtus V gave up the idea of making rather drastic 
changes in its constitution, and at last merely insisted on a change of the 
name of the Order. This was to be brought about by a decree of the gen- 
eral superior of the Society, Claudius Aquaviva. The decree was drafted 
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and submitted to the Pope, who placed it on his desk. There it was 
found after his death and never returned for publication. 

Sixtus V modernized the administration of the Church by the estab- 
lishment of the permanent “Congregation of Cardinals.’ For centuries 
all important matters had been discussed and decided in the Consistory, 
the assembly of all the cardinals. But by this time the cases of dispute 
which were brought to Rome had become very numerous, and the Con- 
sistory did not meet often enough to dispatch all of them expeditiously. 
Many affairs, besides, did not lend themselves to adequate treatment by 
so large a body. Occasionally smaller numbers of cardinals had been com- 
missioned to settle particular disputes. Sixtus V took up this idea. He 
divided the whole field of ecclesiastical government into fifteen spheres 
and entrusted each permanently to a certain number of cardinals. This 
division of labor greatly speeded up the whole administration, and, with 
modifications suggested by changed conditions, has remained to our own 
day. 

While all these measures were planned and executed the indefatigable 
Pope had his hands full with the ambitions of Philip Il of Spain, who 
wanted practically a free hand for interfering in the religio-political 
troubles of France, and whose well known purpose was, besides rescuing 
the Catholic religion in that country, to win a permanent influence in it 
or at least annex some of its provinces. At the same time a thorough 
program of renovating, rebuilding, and rearranging in the city of Rome 
was pushed with incredible vigor. Old churches were repaired; according 
to a grand and well determined system a number of new streets was laid 
out; within half a year 121 older thoroughfares were repaved. The talk 
of Europe was the removal and reerection of the obelisk in the piazza of 
St. Peter’s and of other obelisks in other places, engineering feats the 
like of which had not been undertaken for a thousand years. Bv the con- 
struction of a new aqueduct, the Aqua Felice, the hill section of the city, 
which so far had been practically deserted, became again habitable and 
was soon filled with houses and palaces. 

In one of his undertakings, however, the great Pope caused much need- 
less trouble for himself and others. A thorough revision of the Vulgate 
was greatly desired by all scholars of the Catholic world. The Pope set a 
commission of learned men to work. But when they came before him with 
their emendations, he was highly incensed. In the erroneous opinion that 
the Pope was absolute master in everything belonging to the Word of 
God, he rejected most of their findings and instead put in his own. The 
Bible, thus “amended” and besides full of printing mistakes, together 
with a bull introducing it, was actually sold. It is sure that the bull had 
never been duly promulgated. The whole precipitate proceeding not only 
threw the cardinals and scholars into the greatest consternation, but badly 
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damaged the prestige of the Church. Death saved Sixtus V from the 
necessity of extricating himself from these troubles, and a few days after 
his death the sale of the new Vulgate was suspended. 

The last 110 pages or so of Vol. 22 relate the short period of the rule 
of the three next Popes, of whom Urban VII ruled only thirteen days, 
Gregory XIV ten months, and Innocent IX fourteen days. Relatively 
much space is taken up by the accounts of the three conclaves, that for 
Gregory XIV being a stormy one of two months. Yet the result of all 
the transacting, intriguing and whispering was the election of men who 
possessed the renown of great piety, learning, dexterity in business, and 
single-mindedness of purpose. In particular the fifty pages devoted to 
the pontificate of Gregory XIV, make interesting and consoling reading. 
Though his French policy, which reversed that of Sixtus V, was a failure, 
the ten months of the ever sickly Pope are filled with a long series of most 


salutary enactments. 
Francis S. Berren, S.J. 


Marquette University. 


Metternich. By ArTHUR HERMAN. (New York: The Century Company. 
1932. Pp. 370. $5.00.) 


Metternich has been unfortunate in his historians. Continental writers 
have, until recently, with rare unanimity condemned and even ridiculed 
him; and biographers in the English tongue have almost completely 
neglected him. In the last three decades, however, and particularly since 
the War, there has been an unmistakable reaction in his favor, and to this 
trend the volume before us is no exception. 

This is not the large-scale and scholarly life of Metternich that deserves 
to be written: it belongs rather with the popular historical biographies 
so much in vogue today. The bibliography at the end shows an extensive, 
but not exhaustive, acquaintance with the historical literature on the 
subject. There are occasional misstatements as to matters of fact: e. g., 
that Austria at the Congress of Vienna recovered “most of the Tyrol” 
(p. 97); that “ Tuseany and Modena were consigned to an Austrian Arch- 
duke” (p. 100); that by 1822 “the weak and cowardly Ferdinand VII 
had been deposed by revolutionists” (p. 165), ete. The book is, in gen- 
eral, well written; but at times it lapses into a somewhat Teutonic brand 
of English and into dubious or incorrect expressions (“ chancelry,” 
“legimity,” “ prettification,” “despisal,” ete.). Nevertheless it is, taken 
all in all, an extremely interesting and readable volume. 

While not blind to Metternich’s defects and mistakes, the author pre- 
sents, on the whole, a much more favorable interpretation of his character, 
talents, and achievements than the one formerly current. He gives the 
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Austrian chancellor unstinted praise as the statesman most responsible 
for the deliverance of Europe from Napoleon and for the treaties of 
1814-15, which in many respects he thinks far superior to the peace- 
making of 1919. Scarcely less credit accrues to Metternich for his 
services in preserving international peace for thirty years, mitigating old 
rivalries, restraining dangerous ambitions, helping Europe safely through 
not a few grave crises, such as that of 1830. Interesting too, is the evi- 
dence, adduced to show that he had very little influence over the internal 
administration of the Empire, but that, in so far as he did have a voice 
in it, he proved himself to be much less averse to reforms and to have a 
far deeper insight into the needs of this peculiar state than has gen- 
erally been recognized. In short, in Mr. Herman’s view, Metternich was 
“ Austria’s foremost foreign minister, one of the greatest masters of 
international politics of modern European history, a systematic thinker 
of strict logic and extraordinary richness of vision, whose doctrines of 
state, society and politics are worthy of enduring memory” (p. 356). 
He was at his best “as pacificator, as a technician of universal, supra- 
national peace. It is here that his greatest claim to fame lies, and it is 
in this réle that his name may some day be resurrected, to be placed with 
the names of those who have deserved greatly of mankind” (p. 361). 


R. H. Lorp. 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 


Les Franciscanos Capuchinos en Venezuela. By Bavurasar DE LopaREs, 
O.M.Cap. (Caracas. 1929-1931. Three vols. Pp. 404, 441, 400. 
With map.) 

The present work gives us the first well-documented history of the 
Indian missions in Venezuela from 1650 to 1817. Prior to the year 1650 
the evangelisation of the Indians had been but sporadic in Venezuela. The 
Capuchins have the merit of having first organized regular missions in 
that republic in 1650. Franciscan Recollects and Dominicans had been 
leboring in Venezuela among the Indians as early as 1514 and 1516, yet 
they did not carry on their work for any length of time. It was only in 
1667 that the Recollects founded their first Indian village, the Dominicans 
followed about 1710, and the Jesuits in 1734. 

These Indian missions extended well-nigh over the whole territory of 
the present republic. The Capuchin missions covered about half of the 
area of Venezuela. In 1764 the Capuchins pushed to the borders of 
Columbia in the west exploring and settling the region bounded by the 
Upper Orinoco, the Rio Negro, the Meta and Apure rivers, and since 1724 
they pushed steadily to the extreme east to the boundary line of the 
present British Guiana. 
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The first task of the missionaries was to collect the nomadic Indians and 
to settle them. In 1650 the Capuchins established the first two Indian 
villages in the Province of Cumana. This was the beginning of foundations 
of settlements which in many cases developed later into flourishing towns 
and cities. The Capuchins established from 1650 to 1793 no less than 254 
pueblos, the Recollects 59 from 1667 to 1776, the Dominicans 20 from 1710 
to 1754, and the Jesuits 6 from 1734 to 1749, a total of 339 settlements. 
Besides, Capuchins and Jesuits had made each 8 Indian settlements on the 
Island of Trinidad which formerly belonged to Venezuela. The number 
of Indian tribes settled in these pueblos amounted to 58, of whom the 
Capuchins had civilized no less than 45, the Recollects 12, the Dominicans 
6, and the Jesuits 5. Some of the tribes were dispersed over two mission 
fields and accordingly were evangelized by two different religious bodies. 

As a sort of protection the Capuchins and Recollects established several 
settlements of Spaniards near some Indian pueblos. In 1721 the 
Capuchins gathered the Zambos or descendants of Indians and negroes 
and settled them near the coast. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Capuchins counted in 
their pueblos upwards of 60,000 Catholic Indians, while the Recolleets and 
Dominicans may have had from 20,000 to 25,000. All these flourishing 
missions were destroyed by the Revolution between 1800 and 1820. 

From 1514 to 1776 we count 27 martyrs or missionaries put to death 
by the Indians: 13 Capuchins, 5 Dominicans, 5 Jesuits, and 4 Recollects. 
Besides 20 Capuchins were killed by the Spanish Revolutionists on May 
7, 1817, and about 100 missionaries were poisoned. 

To feed and clothe their Indians the missionaries established large 
agricultural plantations where the Indians cultivated Indian corn, cotton, 
cocoa and other plants, and raised large herds of cattle. A pueblo of 
hundred families needed every day as the smallest ratio an ox or cow, two 
bushels of Indian corn besides other things. When the King of Spain in 
1702 gave the Capuchins permission to establish plantations of cocoa, cotton 
and to raise stocks of cattle, the Capuchins declared that they did not own 
anything and that everything belonged to the Indians (vol. II, p. 331). 
When the Revolution destroyed the flourishing Indian establishments, it 
did not destroy the property of the Capuchins, but of the Indians, and 
that property represented the value of millions. 

The missionary work of the Capuchins and Recollects was first made 
known by the German traveler Alexander Humboldt who in 1799 
explored Venezuela. For almost a century the “voyage” of this 
Protestant scholar formed the only source of information about the 
Capuchin missions in Venezuela. The latter, however, became the subject 
of international politics during the Venezuela boundary dispute under 
President Cleveland in 1895. The dispute between Venezuela and Great 
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Britain regarding the boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela 
was finally settled on the strength of the Capuchin documents: Venezuela 
was accorded the territory as far east as the former Capuchin missions 
extended. During this dispute the United States government published 
the old maps drawn by the Capuchins of their former mission of Guiana. 

The present work of Father Baltasar de Lodares is no history in the 
proper sense; it is a collection of documents with explanatory text. All 
the documents published before are given, and a great number of others 
are here made known for the first time. The missions of the Recollects 
Dominicans, and Jesuits are likewise treated (vol. III, pp. 184-295). 
Most valuable is the list of all settlements made by the missionaries (vol. 
III, pp. 375-391). Besides a great number of problems regarding methods 
of converting the Indians are raised and the value of those different 
methods discussed. At any rate the student of the missions is supplied 
with material of prime value. The book of Father Baltasar de Lodares 
has resurrected those old missions and shows us what the poor friars had 
achieved without any governmental subsidies. It deserves the highest 
praise. 

JoHn M. Lenwart, O. M. Cap. 
Westerville, O. 


Bishop Berkeley: His Life, Writings and Philosophy. By J. M. Hone 
and M. M. Rossi. (London: Faber and Faber. 1931. Pp. xxix, 
286. 15s.) 


A better title for this work would have been “A History of Bishop 
Berkeley’s Philosophical Thought,” for the book seems to be principally 
a discussion of the various philosophical opinions which the worthy man 
embraced, discarded or retained. There is certainly not enough of bio- 
graphical detail. Contrary to the usually accepted view, the authors 
maintain that Berkeley were merely a subjectivist and not an idealist. 
The difference however does not seem to be so very vital. His philosophi- 
eal works are academic and impractical at the best. If he had had a 
deeper and clearer knowledge of Aquinas perhaps he might have stood 
more firmly on the ground. In his every-day life Bishop Berkeley appears 
as a kind philanthropic soul who meant well to all men in globo and was 
kind and sympathetic to the individuals whom he chanced to meet. He 
was the one great Englishman who tarried awhile in the Colonies before 
the American Revolution, a fact which has led some to exaggerate his 
influence on American education. Though born in Ireland, he can hardly 
be classed as an Irishman. True, he felt a certain vague local patriotism, 
but it was no more than the loyalty of a Surrey man in an argument with 
a native of Devon. Berkeley was “Castle Irish,” a West Briton but 
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never a Gael. Hence it is ridiculous to call him the most illustrious 
modern Irishman. The book is in no way benefited by the wearisome, 
wordy introduction of William Butler Yeats. What cloudy egocentric 
thought Mr. Yeats has to contribute can be dispensed with. 


Martin P. Harney, S. J. 
Boston College. 


Le Pére Damien de Veuster (1840-1889). By Father VitTau JouRDAN. 
(Paris: Maison Mére. 1931. Pp. 541. 15 franes.) 


This new biography of Father Damien, the apostle of the lepers at 
Molokai, is based on his large and interesting correspondence, the admir- 
ing testimonials of contemporaries and numerous published and unpub- 
lished documents. Born at Tremeloo, a village between Louvain and 
Mechlin, on January 3, 1840, Joseph de Veuster (later known as Brother 
and Father Damien) was the seventh son of a sturdy Flemish family. 
He received his elementary education at the parochial school of Werchter 
and at the Middle-School of Braine-le-Comte, where he came in contact 
with the Missionary Fathers of the Sacred Hearts. 

Joining the order in 1859, he took the name of Damien and completed 
his education at the Mother House in Paris. His brother, Pamphile, of 
the same order, had been assigned to a mission in Hawaii, but due to a 
sudden illness, Brother Damien went in his place. There he received his 
first training as a missionary under the guidance of Msgr. d’Arathie who 
ordained him to the priesthood. 

The missions of Puna and Kohala strengthened his vigor and tested 
his zeal, for the churches were scattered and immense work was to be 
done. However his charity destined him to a wider field of action. He 
asked to be transferred to Molokai, a beautiful natural spot of the island, 
where, on account of measures of safety, the Hawaiian government had 
banished lepers. Driven away from their homes in spite of the opposition 
of their friends, the lepers were secluded in this hellish valley and in the 
midst of indescribable orgies, they awaited death. Landing there in 1873 
Father Damien describes the settlement as “a living graveyard. They 
were living pell-mell, without distinction of age or sex, old and new cases, 
all more or less strangers to one another. They passed their time in 
playing cards, dancing, drinking fermented ki-root beer, home-made 
alcohol and with the sequels of all this.” 

Such were the appalling conditions in this squalid settlement which 
ignored labor, government and religion. Father Damien’s self-imposed 
task was to bring in this land of disease and sin the blessings of a spiritual 
and social inheritance. For the glory of God, he became the physician 
of their souls and bodies, their magistrate, teacher, carpenter, gardener, 
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cook, and even grave-digger. With the financial help of the Hawaiian 
government and the generous donations of sympathetic friends of various 
creeds, he succeeded in building a church, a school and numerous white- 
washed cottages in which the lepers were cared for and prepared to meet 
death. For twelve years he labored, suffered, prayed, and appealed to 
humanity’s generosity for the welfare of his lepers. Then, he became a 
victim of his heroism; the disease which had separated him from the 
colony now made him a full-fledged member and as such, he continued to 
work for four years more, awaiting the merciful hand of death which 
came in 1889. The news of his passing produced a world-wide shock; 
messages of sympathy and admiration came from all parts of the world, 
from royal, religious and scientific circles. Today several monuments have 
been erected to his memory and numerous institutes bear his name. His 
last wish, the physical and spiritual welfare of the lepers, is being carried 
on by courageous nuns and devoted missionaries. 

The biography is written in a vivid style; numerous illustrations, maps, 
and reproductions of several letters of the humble priest of Molokai give 
to the book a genuine interest and foster unlimited sympathy. Father 
Jourdan has put his heart in his task with the fervent hope that some 
day his brother in religion will receive the honors of the altar. No more 
fitting concluding words, in the reviewer’s opinion, could be said of 
Father Damien’s martyrdom and heroic death than the admiration ex- 
pressed in Pope Leo XIII’s message: “ Que l’admiration des peuples se 
porte vers l’apdtre de Molokai.” 

Pavut A. BARRETTE. 

St. Louis University. 


The Italian Reformers 1534-1564. By Freperic C. CuurcH. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1932. Pp. xii, 399. $5.00.) 


To those who have not made a highly specialized study of what Profes- 
sor Hayes calls the “ Religious Upheaval” of the sixteenth century, that 
movement carries a closer association with parts of France, Scotland, 
England, Germany and northern Europe generally than it does with the 
southern continental countries. We are accustomed to think of Italy as 
being the seat of the papacy and hence one of the strongest foes of the 
heresies. For the most part this general impression is the correct one. 
But to center our attention on the north and to forget that Italy was the 
progenitor of the Renaissance and of the pagan thought of the fifteenth 
century, is to overlook the strong probability of heretical tendencies in the 
land of the popes, and to underestimate the sympathy ard kinship between 
the humanists there and the unorthodox leaders beyond the Alps. 

Professor Church’s book serves the purpose therefore of focusing atten- 
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tion upon those Italians, relatively few in number of course, who in 
abandoning the old faith fled from the punishment of their native land, 
and worked with energy to propagate their beliefs and abet the cause of 
the religious revolt in the Swiss Cantons, southern France, Germany, and 
even as far north as Poland. The unfolding of the careers of Ochino 
and Vermigli, the preachers, Curione, the scholar, Maggi, the diplomat, 
and the ubiquitous Vergerio, Bishop of Capodistria, men who flitted from 
city to city and canton to canton in Switzerland and beyond, makes an 
interesting story. In these lands they are found seeking revenge upon 
the power of Italy which has made them exiles, namely the papacy and 
its instrument the Inquisition, organizing parishes, enlisting for chairs in 
the universities, and in general worrying about the means of livelihood. 
Their reception by the people amongst whom they moved, the suspicion 
they aroused in certain quarters like Geneva which were dominated by 
Calvin, or the ever-warm welcome accorded them by Boniface Amerbach, 
rector of the University of Basel, gives one an idea of the vicissitudes of 
fortune through which these men passed in their wanderings. One would 
gather that a major objection to the Italians was their passion for ration- 
alization of their beliefs, a feature especially annoying to Calvin who 
chose to do all the rationalizing himself. 

The treatment of the author is on the whole fair and unbiased. In 
dealing with a subject charged with controversy, Professor Church allows 
the documents to speak for themselves rather than indulge in speculation 
and unwarranted interpretation. Thus does he handle the vexing problem 
of the Inquisition and its abuses as well as its Protestant counterpart, 
especially in Swiss circles; thus of Calvin’s cruel intolerance. In certain 
instances, however, the author makes statements which challenge, particu- 
larly when they are found to be unsupported by proof. For example it 
would be interesting to know where Professor Church secured his infor- 
mation for the view that the Jesuits’ disassociation “ from the Inquisition 
is accidental, the result of their rivalry with the Dominicans, to whom 
the tribunal was entrusted” (p. 367). Likewise no proof is offered for 
the rather far-fetched statement (p. 4) that the south of Europe might 
have harbored “ protestant ” ideas from “the probability that the Walden- 
sian organization persisted in Lombardy and Venetia and served as an 
agency of propaganda.” However, such unsupported statements as these 
are the exception in an otherwise carefully documented and scholarly 
treatise. 

The work of Professor Church is not always easy reading. At times 
the style is involved and complicated, as for example on p. 201 the 
sentence: “On October 27, 1553, the Aragonese Michael Servetus, of 
whom the reformers had probably never lost sight since his early work— 
he was but twenty-two at the time—on the errors of the Trinity had 
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marked him as undermining traditional Christianity, was buried alive at 
Geneva.” Again on p. 203: “Tremellio, for example, who had been 
reader in Hebrew at the university of Cambridge, visited Strassburg, 
Bern, Lausanne, and Geneva before, at the end of 1555, he became tutor 
to the children of the Count-palatine Wolfgang of Zweibriicken.” More- 
over the smoothness of the narrative is at times marred by what seems to 
the reviewer unnecessarily long explanations concerning local geography 
(pp. 81-82), descriptions of a family residence (p. 195), ete. 

The book presents a curious mixture of practice in regard to capitaliza- 
tion of proper names. For example, on p. 69, we find “ Cardinal 
Guidiccioni” and on the same page “ cardinal Contarini.” More striking 
is the use, on pp. 106 and 127, of the form “cardinal de Tournon,” and 
on pp. 125 and 182 of “Cardinal de Tournon.” Similarly on pp. 320 
and 352 it is “duke Christoph” and on p. 328 “ Duke Christoph.” In 
one paragraph, on p. 326, the author refers to the “emperor” and then 
to the “Emperor.” Strangely enough too no capitals are used for 
such expressions as: (p. 224) “lake Maggiore”; (p. 225) “treaty of 
Cappel”; and (p. 108) “Roman church.” Such examples might be 
multiplied but the reviewer does not wish to appear as one guilty of 
magnifying minor inconsistencies, though more uniformity in the use 
of capitalization would be an improvement. 

The Italian Reformers is provided with an excellent index, and a 
copious bibliography which finds ample use in the body of the volume. 
Professor Church has divided his bibliography as follows: unprinted 
sources (mostly taken from letters in the archives of the Swiss cities and 
universities, especially Basel), printed sources which include letters, 
reports, despatches, ete., and secondary works. Unfortunately there are 
a number of misprints which should find correction in case the book 
enjoys a second edition. On p. 118 (4th line from the top) one should 
read “throughout” rather than “througout”; on p. 122 (2nd line 
from the bottom) it should be “in spite” rather than “inspite”; p. 156 
(6th line from the bottom) the word intended is “ bookshop ” not “ book- 
ship ”; p. 164 (3rd line from the bottom) “to” for “too”; and on p. 251 
the sentence beginning: “The nobles and towns of Lower Austria had 
obliged Ferdinand in 1556 to disregard the mandates . . . by the refusal 
of a grant for the Turkish war until their grievances on the score of 
religion was removed.” Surely the verb here is were rather than was. 
Finally the reviewer is of the opinion that William Harvey was the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, not Servetus (note p. 170). 


JOHN Tracy ELLs. 


College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn. 
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Proponents of Limited Monarchy in Sixteenth Century France: Francis 
Hotman and Jean Bodin. By Berarrice Reynoups. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1931. Pp. 105.) 


Taking as examples Francis Hotman (1524-1590) and Jean Bodin 
(1530 ?-1596), the author elaborates her thesis: “that there was a well 
defined desire for legal limitation upon growing absolutism, not only 
among the Huguenots, but among the moderates and the Roman Catholies.” 

Indeed, whenever the French Kings assembled the States General, 
(which they only did in times of stress and when hardly pressed for 
money), the latter naturally enough tried to win certain rights of super- 
vision in exchange for the taxes which they were expected to sanction. 
We need only remember the States General of 1355 (Etienne Mareel), 
and those of 1484 (Philippe Pot). In 1789, again, it was the States 
General that started the Revolution. 

But we should perhaps not make too much of such velleities. With 
Francis Hotman religious zeal was supreme, and his political tenets were 
inspired by the desire of a government best suited to the needs of the 
French Protestants. He relies on tradition to show that monarchy was 
elective, the king bound by law, and that the States General were really 
supreme and had power both to create and depose kings. Indeed the 
latter is exactly what had been projected by the Conjuration d’ Amboise 
(1560): the King was to be seized, the States General gathered, and 
Antoine de Bourbon proclaimed as the new ruler. 

We may therefore safely assume that the contentions of Hotman were 
quite as much a pro domo pleading as the expression of purely disin- 
terested convictions and the same applies naturally to the similar views 
held by the Catholic side. When Henri de Guise was asking that the 
“droits, prééminences, franchises et libertés anciennes, telles qu’elles 
étaient du temps du roi Clovis” be reestablished, it was only a political 
move against Henri III whose throne he hoped to wrestle from him 
some day. 

The second part of the book deals with Jean Bodin, the semi-medieval 
forerunner of Montesquieu. Bodin (a lukewarm Catholic) specifies in 
his writings several restrictions to the power of kings. The prince is 
bound by law (even when made by himself), and by custom. He is tied 
by his oath to govern justly, he may not use the land as though it were 
his own, he may not change any ancient custom without consent of the 
Three Estates. However in his Republic (1576), probably frightened by 
the growing power of the Ligue, he eliminated his most forceful state- 
ments in favour of constitutional limitation upon the King, and became a 
proponent of divine right monarchy. 

In the appreciation of these theories upon limitation of kingly rights, 
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we must not therefore forget their polemical nature and that they were 
sometimes instruments of attack quite as much as serious proposals. So 
much for the subject-matter; in the detail we have noticed a few misprints 
or traces of negligence. For instance: “A rise in price brought about by 
the influx of Gold from the New World” (p. 1), the “by” is omitted. 
About Bodin, we are told: “ He had a cooler head, no less intelligent . . .” 
(p. 105) where it should be intelligence. And even in the bibliography, 
C. V. Langlois’ Le Régne de Philippe III is incorrectly quoted as “La 
Régne.” 

These are indeed microscopic details which might perhaps be deemed 
unworthy of notice; yet they betray a lack of “infinite capacity for taking 
pains” and probably too much hurry in redacting. This may account 
for a certain lack of élan vital in the style which prevents the interesting 
personalties of fiery Hotman and complex Bodin from coming out into 


as sharp a relief as they should. 
Anvré J. Rocup. 


St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N. 8. 


St. Francis Xavier, Apostle of the East. By Marcaret YEO. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1932. Pp. viii, 325. $2.25.) 


This vivid account of the life and labors of St. Francis Xavier is 
from the pen of a novelist who has been styled “the successor to Robert 
Hugh Benson.” The book comprises twenty-two chapters in which the 
story is told chronologically. It contains copious quotations from the 
letters of the Saint, and is furnished with a well-selected bibliography, 
and a map of the principal places in the East which are mentioned in the 
text. It is regrettable, however, that the map is not more complete, and 
that the work lacks an index. 

The chief merit of the book is to be found not in any contribution 
which it makes to our knowledge of the subject, but in the manner in which 
the story is told. In her management of the material for the life of the 
Saint, with its romantic setting in so many parts of Europe and the 
East, and the variety of characters who are encountered, Mrs. Yeo shows 
to advantage her fine powers of description and narration, and provides 
us with pleasant and profitable reading. 

The book should be welcomed not only by all lovers of St. Francis 
Xavier, but also by all who enjoy a story that is well told. 


Bro. Gruss, C. F. X. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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Life of St. John Eudes. By Henri Jouy. Translated by Rev. Joseph 
Leonard, C.M. (London: Burns Oates and Washbourne. 1932. 
Pp. xxi, 223.) 

The lamented M. Henri Joly dedicated his last hagiographical efforts 
to St. John Eudes, whom our own times know as the partner of the Curé 
d’Ars in the honors of canonization. We fear John Eudes is overlooked 
by the student of history save as the shadowy founder of the Eudist 
Fathers and the still more shadowy figure that stands at the beginnings 
of devotion to the Sacred Heart. It is a curious condition whereby the 
saint’s works, in following him, have thrown him into concealment. Yet 
the religious revival in seventeenth-century France needs a portrait of 
him for its completer understanding, and much of activity going on now in 
the universal Church is inexplicable without him. John Eudes, originally 
a member of the French Oratory, was the disciple of Cardinal Bérulle and 
Father de Condren; he left the Oratory the better to do its work, which 
was the reform of the clergy and the betterment of the religious condition 
of France. He was the associate of St. Vincent de Paul, Richelieu, M. 
Olier, Baron de Renty, Mme. Acarie, Marie des Vallées—all bent on the 
common end. He preceded Olier in founding seminaries, he followed “ M. 
Vincent ” in the organization of clerical conferences, he shared with both a 
sturdy opposition to the policies of Mazarin. He inaugurated the great 
missions of Brittany and his native Normandy that have their lineal 
descent in the apostolic journeys of the Redemptorists and a score of 
other preaching congregations; founded—besides his own Eudist—the 
Order of Our Lady of Charity, whose most famous offspring is the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd; best of all, he spread liturgical devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, with its kindred devotion to the Holy Heart of 
Mary, anticipating by at least a dozen years the apostolate from Paray-le- 
Monial: the Church calls him the Father, Doctor and Apostle of this 
devotion. An extremely effective preacher, he was admired by Bossuet and 
imitated by Camus. The product of his own time, he actualized the hopes 
of his masters to give them to France and the Church in working form. 

M. Joly, true to his method, avoids detailed biography, preferring to 
draw in the rich background than to work out each line of his portrait. 
Father Leonard of the Vincentians offers a clear, unobtrusive translation, 
with valuable notes at the end of each chapter. There is an introduction 
by the Eudist Dr. Gauderon on the beginnings of liturgical devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. We miss an index. Students of France in the seven- 
teenth-century, of Jansenism, of the aftermath of the Council of Trent, or 
of our own spiritual activities in their origins, cannot afford to pass by 


Joly’s last picture. . 
James McVany, C.S. P. 


St. Paul’s College, The Catholic University of America. 
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The Civilization of France. By Ernst Ropert Curtius. Translated by 
Olive Wyon. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1932. Pp. 247. 
$3.50.) 

In these post-war days of political instability and international antip- 
athy based on some form of nationalism fostered in the press and taught 
in the schools, it is encouraging and consoling to read the attempt by a 
distinguished scholar to lift the veil which separates France and Germany. 
Such is the impression which befalls the historian and student of inter- 
national affairs on reading the volume under review. His task was to 
present to a class of German students and the German public the basic 
elements of French civilization. As such, it required on the part of the 
writer not only a deep understanding of France but also the ability to 
summarize, discriminate, weigh and present clearly the essential features 
of this civilization. Herr Curtius has remarkably achieved this difficult 
task and he has enhanced his work with such an objectivity and impar- 
tiality that his contribution is a welcome addition to the library shelf of 
any lover of France. 

The cause of the misunderstandings between France and Germany lies, 
in the writer’s opinion, in the fact that “each group—whether consciously 
or unconsciously—tests the foreign civilization by the system of values 
current in its own.” In the first chapter of his book, Curtius contrasts 
and defines the concepts “ Civilisation ” and “ Kultur.” The French idea of 
civilization is universal and France as a nation identifies herself with eivili- 
zation. On the contrary, the German idea is intentionally nationalistic; 
it is the “ materially mechanized existence, the hostile foree which menaces 
the sphere of the soul, of art, of the intellect ” (p. 40). Culture also re- 
ceives a different interpretation in both countries: “‘ To us, Kultur signifies 
the ideal total conception of all the creative deeds of the intellect. To the 
French, it means the cultivation and transmission of a treasure” (p. 41). 

Having clearly set and defined the problem, Herr Curtius proceeds 
to study the natural and historical bases of French civilization. French 
soil is a thing sacred to the French; this feeling is deeply imprinted 
in the French mind and presents itself as an idealistic nationalism. The 
French boy is taught that “ France is the Garden of the World. It 
includes all the beauties of the earth: the orange groves and cypress 
plantations of the Mediterranean coast, the heaths and rocky coasts 
of the North, the snowy peaks of the Alps, the pine forests of the Vosges, 
the voleanoes of the Auvergne, and finally the royal grace of Paris. 
The French boy is taught that to learn to know France is to know beauty ” 
(p. 45). This explains the well-pronounced insularity of the French, and 
this self-absorbed consciousness has led them to regard France as a person. 
If history records this personalism throughout the centuries, it also 
reminds the reader that France and Germany “are offshoots of the 
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Carolingian Empire.” At one time, “they formed a unity and living 
community, but after that, through one crisis after another, they were 
continued rivals.” In 843, the Treaty of Verdun marked their separation 
and independence. The present apparent unity of France had its incep- 
tion under the intricate system of feudalism; it developed or matured 
under the monarchy and assumed a definite character under the Third 
Republic. 

In his chapter “ Literature and Intellectual Life” Herr Curtius has some 
interesting thoughts. He concedes that “literature plays a far larger 
part in the cultural and national consciousness of France than it does 
in that of any other nation” (p. 98). The reason for this popularity 
and importance is.easy to understand. To gain access to the mediaeval 
celebrations and receive the patronage of monarchs, French literature had 
to assume a distinct and refined character. The constant efforts of a 
galaxy of French writers made of it such an instrument of clearness and 
precision that it became not only a part of the French civilization, but 
also a representative of any phase of the French intellectual life. Some 
Frenchmen might take issue with the writer about the following asser- 
tions: “It (French philosophy] has wrongly allowed itself to be domi- 
nated by literary form and average intelligence; it has also surrendered 
to natural science ” (p. 102). “‘ Science also must yield pride of place to 
literature” (p. 109). 

France claims for herself to be the eldest daughter of the Church; she 
is in her very essence Catholic, although religion has been subjected sev- 
eral times to hostile movements of bitter antagonism. Curtius notes by 
the way the new Catholic revival in France and gives high praise to the 
monumental work of the Abbé Brémond: Histoire littéraire du sentiment 
religieux en France. France is no longer anti-religious but it is deeply 
laique. This is especially obvious in her educational system. Curtius 
draws an interesting outline of this system which is entirely in the hands 
of the State. He speaks highly of the French degrees—baccalauréat, 
licence, doctorat. “The aggégation is a concours.” This chapter should 
prove to be of special interest to American educators who are often misled 
by the so many “ diplomes” issued by French universities. On Catholic 
education, several readers will regret the lack of more definite information. 

Paris is the subject of an interesting chapter. Curtius, in an intimate 
manner, leads the reader through the history, development and important 
sites of the city; he considers it “the heart and brain of the nation.” 
“ Ancient Rome and modern Paris are both unique examples of the fact 
that the political capital of a great State can become the central point of 
the whole of its national and intellectual life, and that it can also gain 
world-wide importance as a cosmopolitan centre of culture” (p. 191). 

In his last chapter, Curtius gives a general synopsis of the main ele- 
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ments of French civilization. He finds it to be a late civilization, inherited 
from Rome which in turn had received it from Greece; France has deftly 
absorbed these elements into her own. The French have a deep reverence 
for things of the past and a great cult for the dead. They highly value 
law and justice and are “un peuple de finisseurs” who prefer mature age 
to youth. These and other elements, although not always ringing true 
to reality and apt to arouse the ire of many a French reader, give however 
an interesting view of the French character. 

The translation is well done; some readers whose knowledge of the 
classics and foreign languages has been relegated to inactive neurones, 
will regret the pertinent quotations left in their native garb, but this, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, is a happy omission. 

Pau A. BARRETTE. 

Saint Louis University. 


A History of Ancient Mexico. By Fray Bernapino pe Sanactn. Tr. by 
Fanny R. Bandelier. Vol. I. (Nashville: Fisk University Press. 1932. 
Pp. viii, 315.) 

In presenting this English version of a portion (Books I-III) of the 
History of Ancient Mexico by the famous Fray Sahagin, Mrs. Bandelier 
has performed a signal service for students of Mexican anthropology. 
It comes at an opportune time since among many students in the United 
States the anthropological and sociological approach to the history of 
Mexico is becoming increasingly popular. Sahagiin is not only the most 
noted of the first European writers on Mexico but the most extensively 
quoted and he will always be a valuable source. Of late certain writers 
and publicists have used him to prove their point that the Indians were 
never made true Catholics and that among them Catholicism suffered a 
change so colored by their pagan practices as to be no longer recogniz- 
able. At the seminar held in Mexico City in 1930 under the auspices of 
the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, Sahagin was 
triumphantly quoted as upholding this view. Hence it is all the more 
satisfactory that a beginning has been made with this edition to acquaint 
the English speaking world with this great work of Sahagin and to give 
an opportunity to study his record of this Indian culture. The reader will 
be the better able to evaluate his criticisms and appreciation of the diffi- 
culties of conversion. The bibliographical essay appended is of particular 
interest in this respect. There seems, however, a discrepancy between the 
point of view of the translator as expressed here, and in the introductory 
biographical sketch in regard to the decision of the Chapter of the Fran- 
cisecan Order in 1570 depriving Sahagtin of the necessary support and 
financial aid to complete his great history. In the biographical sketch it 
is condemned as a dastardly measure, but the explanation in the biblio- 
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graphical essay presents the action of the Chapter in a reasonable and 
favorable light. 

The volume treats of the Mexican gods, the calendars, calendar feasts 
and astrology with appendices on various educational customs. The trans- 
lation is made from the edition published by Carlos Maria Bustamente 
which in turn was based upon the copy prepared by Colonel Diego Panes, 
a friend and correspondent of Mujioz and interested in the collection of 
material for the history of Mexico. He used the manuscript obtained by 
Muioz in 1783 from the Franciscans of Tolosa. These Franciscans had a 
manuscript in Aztec and Spanish, the first of the entire history, but only 
an incomplete copy of the Spanish text was given to Mufoz and the 
original has become lost. No adequate edition of the text of Sahagin has 
ever been made and this English edition does no more than reproduce 
Bustamente whose critical qualities are not admired by historians. The 
subject matter has already been made familiar in various modern works 
on the same theme, but it is of interest as disclosing an historical method 
much aimed at by ethnologists and anthropologists of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries but rarely so well achieved and so objectively presented 
as by this learned and ever distinguished Franciscan who, with many others 
of his own and other Orders, is forever the refutation for all those who 
would accuse his Order and his fellow Spaniards of a deliberate and brutal 
attempt to ruin the culture of the Indian. No wonder that such enemies 
have thought it necessary to destroy that great monastery of St. Francis 
in Mexico City where Sahagin pursued his fruitful spiritual and historical 
labors for so many years. It is only when every material sign by which 
an idea of the work of these men can enter the mind of man has been 
destroyed, that Mexico will be able to forget the Franciscans and the 
religion they taught her. And how difficult it is to do this, the fascinating 
account of the vicissitudes of the manuscript copies of Sahagiin’s work 
which Mrs. Bandelier has included proves. Truly, Deus videt! 


M. R. Mappen. 


Fordham University. 


History of the Bishops of Panama. By His Grace GuILLERMO Rojas ¥ 
Arrieta, Archbishop of Panama. Translated and edited by T. J. 
McDonald. C.M. (Panama: Imprenta de la Academia. 1929. Pp. 
xiv, 255. $1.00.) 


This is a distinct and valuable contribution to Hispanic American 
Church history. The Diocese of Panama is the oldest on the western 
continent, dating back to 1513 when the See of Betica Nueva was estab- 
lished and its first incumbent appointed in the person of Fray Juan de 
Quevedo, O.F.M. All told, forty-seven bishops ruled the diocese during 
the four centuries of its existence, the present incumbent and the author 
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of the volume under review becoming its first archbishop in 1925. Being 
richer in details, the second part of the volume is also far more interesting 
than the first. More might have been related concerning missionary 
activities in early colonial times, these really constituting the history of 
the bishops at the time. A too close adherence to the original Spanish 
text makes the English rendition frequently awkward and obscure and at 
times quite faulty in grammar. For instance, who the “ Reverend Reducto 
Fathers” (p. 148) were, can be guessed only by recalling the mission 
system known as “ reductions.” Then, to cite another instance, the expres- 
sion “for which he was convinced ” (p. 3) presumably meaning “he was 
defeated,” seems unpardonable. The volume has no index, but the map 
of the Panama Republic is excellent. The general make-up of the volume, 
especially the embossed cover design, is very attractive. 


Francis Boreia Steck, O. F. M. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


The Historical Backgrounds of Early Methodist Enthusiasm. By UMPHREY 
Leg. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1931. Pp.176. $3.00.) 


Enthusiasm is here accepted in its primitive meaning “of guidance, of 
impulse, of information, commands coming directly from the deity to the 
individual.” Doctor Lee traces, rapidly, the belief in this special contact 
with God, from the earliest Christian times down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. During this century England saw the full bloom of spiritual move- 
ments in which individuals claimed direct divine inspiration for all manners 
of religious teaching and demanded credence, solely, on the basis of their 
personal, self-asserted infallibility as instruments of the Holy Spirit. 
These extravagances naturally brought about a decided opposition from 
the side of organized religion. Orthodox condemnations were seconded by 
the rationalistie philosophy of the day that sought to explain away all such 
divine communications as purely natural phenomena. There was, more- 
over, much antagonism among the middle and upper classes to what was 
looked upon as a religious frenzy and dangerous to the welfare and peace 
of the community at large. Into this setting Methodism was born. And 
with this background the type of Enthusiasm peculiar to Methodism was 
developed. Wesley insisted upon the “immediate communion of the indi- 
vidual with God, restricted, however, to a change of the individual’s inner 
life, a certainty of personal relationship with the Deity, and to such 
experiences as did not conflict with the Bible or ‘Reason’ and did not 
exceed the privileges of every Christian.” 

Doctor Lee has confined himself strictly to an historical treatment of 
his subject. He has not ventured on any discussion of the psychological 
or religious implications of this persistent reaching out on the part of the 
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human soul for contact with God. The study is brief but very satisfactory 
as far as the point chosen for consideration is concerned. The book is 
everywhere well documented and contains an extensive bibliography. 


Francis E. Keenan, S.J. 
Woodstock College. 


Sieyes: His Life and His Nationalism. By Guynpon G. Van DEUSEN, 
Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, No. 362.) (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1932. Pp. 170. $3.00.) 


Emmanuel Joseph Sieyes, priest, regicide, builder of abortive constitu- 
tions, has been called by a member of the French Academy “ the oracle 
of the Revolution.” Destined to a vocation for which he was tempera- 
mentally unfitted, he first attracted attention as the author of several 
radical pamphlets, among which Quw’est-ce que le tiers état?, published in 
1788, was the most influential. It won for him a place as Parisian delegate 
to the Estates General of 1789. It was upon his motion of 15 June, 1789, 
that the Third Estate constituted itself a National Assembly. Placed upon 
the committee charged with drafting a constitution, Sieyes exerted no 
little influence, and to him chiefly France owes her present administrative 
divisions. His rather surprising opposition to the abolition of ecclesiastical 
tithes marked the beginning of the decline of his authority. In spite of 
his election as president of the Constituent Assembly, his voice was scarcely 
heard in its deliberations, and with the accession to power of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in October, 1791, he retired to comparative inaction for well 
over a year. Elected to the Convention in the fall of 1792, he became one 
of the three secretaries of that body and a member of the Committee on 
the Constitution. Activities of a largely unsuccessful character in con- 
nection with the drafting of the fundamental law occupied his time until 
16 January, 1793, when he voted for the death of Louis XVI. During the 
Terror, Sieyes dropped from view; he seems to have been in league with 
the Girondin leaders of the Convention. Increasing influence, obtained by 
judicious use of the pen, secured for him in March, 1795, a seat upon the 
great Committee of Public Safety. When the Directory came to power on 
2 November, 1795, Sieyes interested himself particularly in foreign affairs, 
with a lack of influence, however, that belied the popular belief in his 
powers. Between 1795 and 1798 he disappeared almost completely from 
publie life, until, in the spring of the latter year, he was named envoy 
extraordinary to Berlin. Persona non grata to Frederick William III, 
his hands were tied, and nothing came of his mission. His stay in Berlin 
was suddenly terminated by notification of his choice as a member of the 
Executive Directory of the Republic. He now had a longed-for oppor- 
tunity to overturn the unpopular Constitution of the Year III (1795) and 
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to give France a perfect political organization. Many obstacles stood in 
the way, however, and his plan of constitutional revision did not prosper. 
To earry it through to success “a sword was necessary.” That sword 
was Bonaparte, returning personally victorious from a disastrous cam- 
paign in Egypt. These two men, the theorist and the man of action, 
agreed to combine their abilities, and it was largely through the agency 
of Sieyes that the Directory acquiesced in the coup d’etat of 18-19 
Brumaire (9-10 November, 1799), and brought to an end the Constitution 
of the Year III. Dr. Van Deusen graphically writes: “The 19 Brumaire 
was, practically speaking, the last day of Sieyes’ political life. A greater 
than he had appeared upon the scene, and, after seeing his constitutional 
plans emasculated, the ex-abbé slowly drifted into an obscurity from which 
he never emerged.” 

Having formally abjured his faith in 1793, it is not surprising to find 
Sieyes one of the outstanding proponents of a purely national church. 
As early as 1789-90 he asserted that the French Church should be com- 
pletely independent of all foreign supervision of any kind whatever, even 
in the matter of episcopal consecration. His greatest contribution to the 
nationalistic movement was, however, the territorial reorganization of 
France which was effected under his guidance. 

The present study is general in its scope and treatment, and though 
brief, is lavishly and intelligently annotated. For the benefit of readers 
uninitiated in this particular field, a statement that Sieyes was commis- 
sioned by his bishop in 1780 to change the old liturgy of the diocese of 
Chartres “to the Parisian form” (p. 13), might be more fully explained. 
In other respects Dr. Van Deusen’s work is well presented. In addition 
to high typographical excellence, it may boast of an index of proper names 
and a bibliography of real merit. The failure to mention Louis Madelin’s 
brief but discerning study of Sieyes in Les Hommes de la Révolution 
(Paris, 1930), is to be regretted. 

Joun J. MENG. 

Catholic University of America. 


Conception Island. By RaymMunp Devas, O.P., M.C. (London: Sands 
and Co. 1932. Pp. xv, 436.) 


This gentle title, first bestowed by Columbus in honor of the Immaculate 
Conception, on his third voyage to the New World in 1498, hardly prepares 
the reader for the sub-title and contents of the book, “‘ The Troubled Story 
of the Catholic Church in Grenada, B. W. I.” Lying near the coast of 
Venezuela, and somewhat off the path of the Spanish voyagers, Grenada 
was not permanently settled until 1650, and then by the French. By the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763 it passed to the English, until 1779 when it was 
returned to the French but for only four years. Since 1783 it has been 
an English colony. For many years himself a missionary in Grenada from 
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the English province of Dominicans, Father Devas was moved by the lack 
of any sort of history of the Church in the Island to gather the materials 
here presented. The laborious research necessary to uncover the widely 
scattered sources is evident on every page, and the author is to be 
congratulated for having so thoroughly covered the field. 

During the French occupation, the Church in Grenada was in the care 
of French Dominicans and Capuchins; during the nineteenth century it 
was under the charge of the Vicar-Apostolic of London and later the 
Archbishops of Port of Spain, Trinidad; since 1901 it has been in the care 
of the English Domin‘cans. The tribulations of the Church in Grenada 
began in earnest when England took over the colony in 1783, and there 
followed violent controversies between, on the one hand, the Catholic 
settlers and their slaves, and on the other, the Crown representatives, the 
Island Legislature, and the Colonial Secretary, over the civil rights of 
Catholics, justice for Catholic schools, salaries of the Catholic clergy, and 
in general the types of persecution to which Catholics in other English 
colonies were subjected. In Grenada the situation was complicated and 
the bitterness intensified by the fact that the settlers were nearly all of 
French descent. During the 1830’s the lot of the Church was made even 
more distressing by a prolonged schism headed by a figure familiar to 
students of American Church history for his troubled stay here, Fr. 
Anthony O’Hannan. 

Although this is the first attempt made to write the history of the Church 
in Grenada, it should remain the final authority for the period it covers, 
1650 to the present, so thoroughly has Father Devas combed all existing 
records. 

Aprian T. Encuisn, O. P. 

Providence College, Providence, R. I. 


Historical Evolution of Hispanic America. By J. Frep Rippy. (New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 1932. Pp. xiv, 580. $5.00.) 


Doctor Rippy has, both by his work in the Department of History at 
Duke University and by his published writings, placed students of Hispanic- 
American history under a deep debt of gratitude. In addition to wide 
erudition and sound judgment, he possesses a power of objective appre- 
ciation which econciliates the reader and ought to be a potent factor in 
lessening that tension which unfortunately exists between the United States 
and the “Latin” nations of the Western Hemisphere. Carping indeed, 
and grossly unfair, would be the critic who would find in Doctor Rippy’s 
writings — his books or his contributions to periodicals — any evidence of 
arriére pensée. For that very reason he accomplishes more toward dis- 
solving prejudice than can be hoped for from persons whose good inten- 
tions are more obvious than their knowledge. One page of sound 
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scholarship does more to promote good feeling on both sides of the Rio 
Grande than any number of “ Good-Will Tours.” 

The present volume will certainly not lower his reputation. Although 
it covers the vast field of Hispanic America — Mexico, Central America, 
South America and the Spanish West Indies — and ranges from the period 
of Spanish and Portuguese exploration to the present day, it contrives to 
include every element that has notably influenced the development of those 
lands. To treat such a subject successfully, to preserve a due proportion, 
to attain a reasonable completeness without cluttering the pages with a 
bewildering succession of facts, is (as anyone who has attempted to write 
or lecture on Hispanic America will readily allow) a genuine achievement. 
For the presentation of that subject bristles with difficulties. On the sur- 
face there is a specious appearance of unity, but as soon as one delves ever 
so modestly beneath the surface the deception vanishes and there emerges 
a medley of problems, political, racial, social and religious, which almost 
defies unified treatment. Hence the question of method looms larger in 
connection with Hispanic-American history than with almost any other 
history. The marshalling of data so numerous and so heterogeneous is no 
light task and not many have succeeded therein. Few indeed are the 
“ Histories” of Latin America that are satisfactory from this point of 
view, apart from what may be said for or against them on other grounds. 

The method adopted in the present volume is admirable. The book is 
called, not a treatment of the history of those regions but a study of their 
historical evolution, a valid and useful distinction which the writer never 
loses sight of. The work is divided into three parts: The Colonial Period, 
the National Period, and International Relations. The first is handled in 
a manner not notably different from that adopted by other writers, as is 
to be expected; for that period is in some respects the easiest to treat 
since the facts can be more readily marshalled into something like order. 
The real test of skill comes with what Doctor Rippy calls the National 
Period, under which heading he includes the earliest movements for 
independence, going behind even Miranda’s abortive efforts back to the 
days of “the Three Antonios” of Chile. These struggles for emancipation 
from Spain and Portugal are summed up in a single chapter, the other 
seven chapters of this section being devoted to the gradual and painful 
attainment of that imperfect political stability which now exists in Latin 
America. But instead of treating of the respective countries under dis- 
tinct headings, as is so often done, the author adopts a mode of treatment 
more logical and more easy to follow. Two chapters are given to “The 
Age of the Dictators”; these are followed by a chapter each on “ The 
Rise of the A B C States,” “ A Brief Epoch of Prosperity and Reform,” 
“Depression and Revolt,” and “ Latin-American Civilization after a Cen- 
tury of Independence.” This arrangement will at once commend itself to 
students, for while it recognizes the various Latin-American nations as 
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distinct entities, it also recognizes that they tend to coalesce into groups 
and that the career of any one of them is unintelligible in isolation. That 
a separate chapter is devoted to Argentina, Brazil and Chile as constituting 
one of those groups, probably the most clearly-defined of all, reveals an 
insight into South American political conditions which is by no means 
common. The observance in 1930 of the centenary of Bolivar’s death 
brought to light the fact that many persons, including some supposedly 
well informed, still tended to lump all South America into a single entity, 
since they did not understand the lack of enthusiasm on the part of not a 
few South Americans over a man who was popularly assumed in the 
United States to be the outstanding hero of that whole continent. 
Seemingly they had never heard of San Martin and the Conference of 
Guayaquil. 

But it is in the third section, that treating of Latin-American relations 
with Europe and the United States, that the method of approach most 
convincingly justifies itself. The problems that involved the United States, 
England, France, and Germany, not only with Latin America but also with 
one another, are discussed frankly and fairly. And the danger attending 
this portion of the work, of shifting the centre of interest too far from 
Latin America, is deftly surmounted. The chapters on Pan-Hispanism 
and Pan-Americanism are especially good, and the final chapter, “ Anglo- 
American Dominance and Latin-American Distrust,” may be taken as a 
model for the handling of this very delicate subject. 

Apart from a few minor points not worth dwelling on, the only adverse 
criticism the present reviewer would advance is that the work ought to 
have brought out more justly the réle of the Church in Latin America. 
From this book that réle will not be adequately appreciated; on the con- 
trary, by some passages the reader may even be gravely misled. For 
instance, on page 111 we are told: “ Everywhere the clergy stood with 
flaming swords at the gates of knowledge.” This sort of thing is 
unworthy of such a book. While it is true that in colonial Spanish 
America the Church (which, be it remembered, was under State control 
and by no means free) did resort to restrictions on personal liberty in 
intellectual matters which to us seem indefensible and even foolish, she 
has to her credit at the same time a system of education surpassing in 
many respects that found in the English colonies of America at that 
period and comparing favourably with the education obtainable then in 
some parts of Europe. It would be unscholarly and unfair to fasten, let 
us say, on the excesses in the censorship of books while treating sum- 
marily the really splendid achievements in intellectual and artistic endea- 
vour which are among the glories of colonial Spanish America. To arrive 
at a just estimate one must contemplate both sides of the picture. On 
the one side we see such measures as the attempt to exclude as dangerous 
to Faith or Morals writings such as Addison’s Essays and Defoe’s Robin- 
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son Crusoe. No sane person will approve that sort of supervision; and, 
like similar attempts generally (¢. g., Prohibition in the United States) 
it did not attain its objective, for forbidden books were smuggled in and 
when Humboldt visited South America he found the works of the French 
Deists in many a private library. But on the reverse of the picture we 
behold the numerous universities, the excellent literature, the painting, 
the wood-carving, ete. To take but a random example: The period in 
which, according to Doctor Rippy, the clergy were obstructing the road 
to knowledge was the very period when Bishop Alday of Santiago de 
Chile was erecting parochial schools all over his diocese and inaugurating 
that tradition of female education which has given Chile a unique position 
in the history of culture. The clergy of colonial South America made 
mistakes, but to stress those mistakes while passing over lightly their con- 
tribution to cultural life is, to put the matter mildly, ungenerous. 

With this reservation the present reviewer heartily commends Doctor 
Rippy’s book. It is not intended for beginners, and therefore the student 
must not expect to find in it a complete survey of Latin-American history. 
For that he must seek elsewhere. But if read in connection with a work 
like Williams’ People and Politics of Latin America, which will provide 
much of the information which Doctor Rippy assumes his readers already 
possess, it will be most helpful, especially to students prepared to explore 
the higher reaches of Hispanic-American studies. 
Epwin Ryan. 


Roland Park, Baltimore. 


Nikolaus Paulus: Ein Priester- und Gelehrtenleben, 1853-1930. Von L. 
Prurgcer (Kevelaer: Butzon and Bercker. 1931. Pp. xv, 309.) 


Nikolaus Paulus has long been known to students of history as one of 
the outstanding historians of our age. Yet little was known of the man 
or his life. Many a reader, including the present reviewer, often longed 
to know more about the prolific writer. Pfleger has met this demand by 
giving us in the present biography a complete picture of the man, his life, 
and his unusually fine character. Persistent ill health compelled Paulus 
early in his priestly life to give up parochial work. He accepted the 
chaplaincy of a Sisters’ convent in Munich and continued there for forty- 
five years to lead the life of a scholarly recluse. Paulus was an inde- 
fatigable worker. Pfleger lists 462 titles of his writings, dating from 1884 
to 1930. While recognized by Janssen, Pastor, and even Protestant 
historians as an authority on the Pre-Reformation and the Reformation 
periods (he was asked to complete Denifle’s biography of Luther), his 
name will always be associated with the history of indulgences. It is 
regrettable that his standard work on the history of indulgences (3 vols., 
Paderborn, 1922-1923) has never been translated into English, though it 
was the financial aid given by American friends in Wheeling, W. Va., 
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that made possible the publishing of the German original. The Rev. J 
Eliott Ross brought out in 1922 a translation of a small book that dealt 
with one phase of the large subject: Indulgences as a Social Factor in 
the Middle Ages (New York, Devin-Adair). Pfleger’s well documented 
biography ought to induce some scholar to give us in English at least a 
résumé of the principal findings in the larger work of Paulus. 

Pfleger’s biography furnishes evidence a-plenty of Paulus’ painstaking 
research and intellectual honesty. His passion was to unearth truth from 
musty documents, and he spared neither friend nor foe in presenting 
whatever evidence he discovered. He was therefore respected by both 
Catholics and Protestants as an unbiassed historian. He well merited the 
praise given him by Ludwig von Pastor: “I have not found many to be 
his equal either as a man, a priest, or a scholar.” 


Fevrx M. Kirscu, O. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, Washington, D. C., 


American Foreign Policy in Mexican Relations. By JAMES MorTON 
CaLLAHAN. (New York: Muemillan, 1932. Pp. x, 644. $5.00.) 


Truly amazing is this frank, blunt, and unvarnished presentation of our 
Mexican foreign policy. With terseness, without apologies, with a frank- 
ness that borders on temerity the author reveals the springs and motives of 
American relations with Mexico and leaves no room for the long-cherished 
boast of American international altruism in dealing with the Latin 
American republics. One cannot but be impressed with the practical, 
hard, almost selfish motives that have dictated American policy in Mexico. 

In fifteen chapters the author traces our relations from the years 
immediately preceding Mexican independence to 1930. After rapidly 
summarizing early American interests and the policy adopted with regard 
to recognition, he plunges into the non-too-clear stream of our relations 
from the first mission of the maligned but undoubtedly meddlesome 
Poinsett on through the undiplomatic negotiations of the tactless Butler, 
the outbreak of the Mexican War after the strained relations over the 
Texas question, the aftermath of the ill-advised struggle, the Gadsden 
purchase, the border disturbances that followed, the French intervention, 
the recognition of Diaz, and the almost maddening and tortuous course 
after the fall of the Diaz regime through the long days of the “ watchful 
waiting ” of Wilson to the more cheerful period of Ambassador Morrow. 

The author frankly admits that “ American policy in Mexican relations 
has been determined chiefly by self-interest.” It is evident that American 
expansion on the Gulf, the desire for territory, and the growing interest 
in the Caribbean and isthmian area have not only colored but often 
determined our attitude towards Mexico. It appears that bribery, intimi- 
dation, and actual violation of Mexican sovereignty have been more 
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common than is generally admitted by American good will advocates. One 
is forced to conclude after reading the book that necessity and the slogan. 
of “manifest destiny” have had more influence in our dealings with 
Mexico than altruism and unselfish friendship. 

It is to be regretted that the impartial and scholarly presentation of 
American foreign policy in Mexican relations should be marred by the 
lack of references to other than the American state papers, dispatches, 
instructions, and communications. A presentation or suggestion of the 
Mexican point of view or of Mexican reactions to American policy would 
not only have added to the interest of this study but would have com- 
pleted the picture. The historical facts are not always accurate. To 
declare categorically that Spain’s interest in Texas ceased after 1762, to 
refer to Morelos as president, to state that Bustamante “abdicated” and 
that Stephen F. Austin was imprisoned twice in 1833 is not entirely 
accurate. Furthermore the repeated misspelling of proper names such 
as Apodeca for Apodaca, Sombardini for Lombardini, Parlo for Pablo, 
and Pezeula for Pezuela are small slips that should have been checked with 
more care in a serious study of this nature. 

C. E. CasTaNepa. 

University of Texas. 


La Belgique Contemporaine 1780-1930: Histoire d’une Evolution Poli- 
tique. Par Frans, van KaLKEN, Professor of the University of 
Brussels. (Paris: Libraire Armand Colin. 1930. Pp. 218.) 


This volume purports to portray the development of political thought 
in Belgium, from its formation in the eighteenth century to the present 
day. An introductory chapter treats the political thought in the Nether- 
lands under the ancient regime. The first part sets forth the formation 
of contemporaneous political thought in Belgium under the Austrian regime 
of Joseph II, 1789-1790; under the French regime, 1792-1814; and under 
the Dutch regime, 1814-1830. The second part describes the development 
of political thought in independent Belgium, 1830-1930. The first chap- 
ter relates the facts of the Revolution of 1830, when Belgium declared 
itself independent and drove out the Dutch. The second chapter, desig- 
nated as the Unionist Period, recites the facts of the coalition of the 
Catholic and the Liberal parties, from 1831 to 1837. The third chapter 
treats the Doctrinary Period, recounts the exploits of the Liberal Party 
in control of the government from 1847 to 1870, almost. uninterruptedly. 
This period marks the apogee of the Liberal Party, “the party of light, 
of progress, etc.” This same ,period also sounds the deathknell of the 
Liberal Party, in 1870. A fourth chapter gives an account of “The 
Period of Sectarianism” under the domination of the Catholic Party, 
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in 1858-1870. In 1884 the Catholic Party regained the control of power 
lost in 1878. By the School Law of 1879, known as the Law of Misfor- 
tune, the Liberal, Masonic government had driven God out of the schools 
of Catholic Belgium. In the election of 1884, Catholic Belgium drove the 
Liberals out of power, which they were never to regain. The fifth chapter 
describes the rise of Socialism in Belgium, enumerates the many beneficent 
democratic laws enacted by the old Catholic Party, the Christian Demo- 
erats, and, sometimes, with the assistance of the Socialists, for the benefit 
of the masses. The author relates how the Liberal Party tried to unite 
with the Socialists against their old opponents, the Catholics. This coali- 
tion, however, was of very short duration. At present, what is left of 
the Liberal Party, is united in a coalition Cabinet with the Catholics. The 
sixth chapter follows the meanderings of political currents in Belgium 
after the war. 

Frans van Kalken is a “ Liberal” of very pronounced character. His 
Masonic references would lead one to believe that he himself is a Mason. 
His views throughout the book are strongly colored. It is surprising that 
a university professor in a progressive country and in an enlightened 
century should be willing to stoop so low as to call his opponents 
opprobrious names. His style is fluent and graceful. 

Vioror Day. 

Helena, Mont. 


From Dusk to Dawn: A History of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Newark, 
New Jersey. By the Reverend P. R. McCarrery, 0.Carm. (New 
York: Benziger Bros. 1932. Pp. 290. $3.00.) 


On The King’s Highway: A History of the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
of St. Mary of the Immaculate Conception, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
By Sister M. Evzanore. (New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1931. 
Pp. 432. $3.50.) 


It was an inspired thought that prompted Father McCaffery to produce 
this splendid volume in which he has recorded so graphically the activities 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Newark. 

This Congregation, young in years, boasts a varied career and the fame 
of the Sisters as nurses, educators, administrators, and missionaries has 
spread far afield. In this capacity the Congregation has heroically fur- 
thered the work of God’s Church for forty-four years and stamped its 
indelible impress upon true Catholic Action. Its membership, all told, 
numbers less than four hundred. Nevertheless, they comprise three well- 
organized provinces that maintain twenty-five foundations which are 
distributed over nine dioceses and archdioceses, as well as the Vicariate 
of Alaska. 
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The author merits the highest comment upon this charming book which, 
unquestionably, should be found in every library and upon the reading 
table of every confessor charged with the direction of young ladies. The 
volume is delightfully written and well illustrated. However, the author 
gives us no bibliography and makes use of few footnotes. 

In the second volume, deeply inspirational in its method of presentation, 
Sister Eleanore recounts the admirable achievements of Father Basil 
Moreau and his spiritual daughters who established in Indiana. With 
facile pen the gifted author traces the story of her Community from its 
foundation in 1843 to the present day when the Congregation numbers 
twelve hundred and fifty-six members and maintains nine hospitals, four 
orphanages, fifty-eight schools, and one foreign mission. 

The volume abounds in heretofore unpublished data relative to the 
Catholie Church in America. Consequently, its value is inestimable. 
Part III, treating of the Civil War, is particularly inspirational. Therein 
Sister Eleanore opens unpublished avenues of truth in vivid portrayals 
which result in the revelation of the fact that numerous wounded heroes 
were converted to the Church through the mercy shown them by the 
Sister nurses. 

The book is delightfully written and thoroughly documented within 
the text itself. No bibliography is given, but there is an adequate index. 
Sixteen full pages of illustrations enhance the value of the work. 


Sister M. Saresi4, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Normal School, 
Ferdinand, Ind. 


Les Dames de la Miséricorde. Par Jean BaupE. [Collection “Les 
Grandes Ordres Monastiques, et Instituts-Religieux,” dirigée par 
Edouard Schneider.] (Paris: Editions Bernard Grasset. 1932. Pp. 
258.) 


One does not read far into this fascinating book without realizing that, 
like M. Georges Goyau, whose work, Les Prétres des Missions Etrangéres, 
is so well-known, M. Jean Balde, author of Les Dames de la Miséricorde, 
is a supreme artist. He has cultivated many fields in the literary domain; 
and more than a dozen volumes indicate the popularity that his writings 
have attained. 

Rarely has it been my good fortune to read a more inspiring book than 
Les Dames de la Miséricorde; and the delight began when I had read the 
initial chapter wherein the author describes in vivid terms the old section 
of the City of Bordeaux which in former days, within the precincts, shel- 
tered “des industries les plus honteuses.” You get a literary glimpse of 
the Rue Ste. Eulalie, where a street lamp shows an ancient house on whose 
portal is inscribed: Maison de la Miséricorde. As you read on you find 
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a chapter which bears the caption “ Rencontre” that tells in incomparable 
language the story of the author’s first visit to the historic refuge of which 
the foundress was Marie-Thérése de Lamourous, the brilliant daughter of 
an advocate in the Parliament of Bordeaux. 

In bygone days there had existed in Bordeaux a convent of the An- 
nunciades—the penitential community of women rendered famous perhaps 
by Jeanne de Valois, “cette femme, claudicante, et consumée . . . Louis 
XII arracha la couronne d’or.” The French Revolution dispersed the 
Annunciades; but here even during the most sanguinary days of this 
cataclysmic event Marie-Thérése de Lamourous began “une sorte de cité 
chrétienne, oi celles que l’on appelle, par une cruelle antiphrase, ‘ filles 
de joie’ peuvent retrouver la santé, la dignité, la pureté.” For such 
unfortunates whose yesterdays were spent in feastings, sumptuous repasts, 
and unholy adventures, Marie-Thérése de Lamourous opened in the Rue 
Ste. Eulalie during the early days of the Revolution a refuge where those 
“waifs of destiny ” might find abiding peace and happiness such as they 
had never known in their drab lives: “Aujourd’hui ec’est l’humble pitance, 
le travail et la priére. Et pourtant, toutes ces prisonniéres voluntaires 
chantent de bon coeur, 4 la chapelle comme dans les jardins. Leur visage 
refléte la sérénité. Une seule angoisse assombrirait leurs dimes, apaisées: 
celle de la destruction de leur asile.” 

Born at Barsac, in 1754, the early years of Marie-Thérése de Lamourous 
were spent in a milieu that prepared her for the vocation which divine pro- 
vidence had destined her. Her only teacher was a devoted and highly 
educated mother, and from her Marie-Thérése learned not only science and 
literature but what was still more important a profound knowledge of the 
spiritual life which in after years was her sole support. Under such 
tutelage grew up the young woman who, in later days, was to engage in 
a spiritual enterprise that drew even the commendation and support of 
Napoleon. Even when the de Lamourous family were obliged owing to 
official cireumstances to live amid the questionable gaities of Bordeaux, 
Marie-Thérése remained the unspoiled and saintly young woman of the 
peaceful and religious domain of Barsac. 

At Bordeaux she devoted her days to succoring the needy, and in addi- 
tion laid the foundations of the admirable work of rescuing from destruc- 
tion the “filles du trottoir” of a wicked city. She had no assets but 
virile faith and unbounded confidence in Providence. Her trials during 
those years are portrayed by M. Balde in language that cannot be ade- 
quately translated into English. To add to the difficulties of Marie- 
Thérése there came the horrors of the Revolution, that the author describes 
in the chapter “Sous la Terreur,” which in my judgment is the most 
graphic and informative section of the book. Here M. Balde exhibits 
marvelous dramatic power, and pens a mise-en-scéne which is incompar- 
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able. Every phase serves only to accentuate the wisdom and heroism of 
Marie-Thérése, who braves the machinations of blood-thirsty Jacobins, 
to save the lives of refugee-priests who strove to bring spiritual consola- 
tion to hundreds of the faithful forced to abandon their homes and find 
shelter in the vineyards along the hillsides of the Garonne. Yet, possibly, 
to many the chapter “Le Relévement” will make a greater appeal: it is 
an earnest plea for and a vindication of such an Institution as the Maison 
de la, Miséricorde. Says M. Balde: 


Le Dieu des vierges est aussi le Dieu des pécheresses. Avec la Mére du 
Christ, Madeleine est la seule femme qui l’ait touché. Elle a essuyé ses pieds 
de ses cheveux. Elle est au Calvaire. Elle est au sépulchre. Aprés la Resur- 
rection, c’est & elle qu’apparait le Maitre. Le cas des pénitentes est un cas 
évangélique. C’est aussi um cas royal. Entre une Louise de la Valliére, 
devenue soeur Louise de la Miséricorde, et une pauvre fille du port de Bor- 
deaux, y-a-t’il, aux yeux de celui qui fit l’aigle et le moucheron, quelque 
différence ? 


This book would doubtless appeal to a large clientele if translated into 
English; for let it be said frankly many Americans who have extensive 
acquaintance with the “mellifluous language of the Gaul” will find it 


difficult to read in the original. 
P. W. Browne. 


Catholic University of America. 


Voodoos and Obeahs: Phases of West India Witchcraft. By JosePH J. 
Wiuuiams, §.J., Ph.D. (Ethnol.), Litt.D. (New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh, Dial Press Inc. 1932. Pp. xvii, 257.) 


The term voodoo to the uninitiated conjures up the mysterious, the 
occult, and the esoteric. It is immediately associated with one’s ideas, if 
one has any, on the black rites of witchcraft. On the contrary, the word 
“ obeah ” means, perhaps, very little to even those who presume a know]l- 
edge of the black arts and, to the uninitiated mind, “ obeah,” isolated, 
means nothing. The term voodoo has various differentiations in spelling; 
vaudoux, voudou, vodu, even vodun; but the signification is the same. 
However the obeah, or obi, enjoys two meanings. It signifies a kind of 
sorcery practiced by the negroes of Africa and the West Indies, and also 
denotes the fetich or charm used during the rite itself, or a charm carried 
by the negroes to ward off such sorcery. Such is the confusion and miscon- 
ception about, and a lack of clear ideas on, voodooism and its connection 
with ophiolatry, or the cult of the serpent, that Father Williams’ book 
should be readily received by scholars and even the general reader. For 
scholars, it should furnish a last court of appeal in West India witch- 
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craft, for it is indicative of laborious research, ripe scholarship and 
personal investigation in the field. Father Williams, making three visits 
to Jamaica, has spent about six years there. The contents of the book, as 
well as the threefold bibliography on African Ophiolatry, on Haitian 
Voodoo, and Jamaica Obeah, Myalism and Revivalism respectively, con- 
note a sound acquaintance with the literature on the subject. A threefold 
index of places, topics, and individuals is found in the volume. For the 
general reader this book will prove enlightening and entertaining, if not 
fascinationg. The book, although scholarly and scientific, furnishes enjoy- 
able reading. The learned Jesuit, Father Williams, does not approach his 
subject unprepared. Besides his familiarity with the literature on this weird 
subject, and his sound achievements in the field of ethnology, as is evidenced 
by his earlier writings, the years spent in Jamaica stamp and qualify him 
as one whose findings and their consequent analysis mean authoritative 
value. With painstaking and full references at every step, Father Williams 
works out the results of these researches through an Introduction and six 
chapters, the last dealing with his sound conclusions. 

Although his book deals with the investigation of voodooism and obeah 
in Haiti, he explains in his introduction the necessity of delving deeply 
into the origins of these rites as known in the West Indies, and hence 
this necessitates a study of these exotic and superstitious forms of religion 
in their native Africa. For this purpose he discusses first the true 
explanation of serpent worship in Africa under the chapter title, “ African 
Ophiolatry ”. In the chapter on “Serpent Cult at Whydah”, he finds 
it firmly entrenched there in the 17th century, and follows up this phase 
with “ Voodoo in Haiti”; for, from Whydah and Dahomey, two kingdoms 
of the Slave Coast, thousands of slaves were transported to Haiti. These 
unfortunates carried with them, then, the voodoo cult of the snake. The 
next two chapters deal extensively with the origin and development of the 
Obeah in Jamaica. His last chapter is a summary of his conclusions. 

It is interesting to note, in perusing this part of the researches, the 
origin of the Obeah, how completely the negro falls into the superstitions 
imposed upon him. Too terrified to offset the wiles of the Obeah men and 
Obeah women, except through others of the same ilk, he hesitates to 
reveal the Obi practices. He is condemned to conceal, then, that which 
takes away his peace of mind and “ sleep, appetite, and cheerfulness, for- 
sake him, his strength decays, his disturbed imagination is haunted with- 
out respite . . . he contracts a morbid habit of body, and gradually sinks 
into the grave” (p. 12). The thoroughness of Father Williams’ work can 
only be comprehended by consulting the volume itself. He has left his 
work well done, because he has left nothing undone. 


Joun R. Dunng, 0.58. A. 
Villanova College. 
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Aspects of the New Scholastic Philosophy. Edited by Cuas. A. Hart, 
Ph.D. (New York: Benziger Bros. 1932. Pp. vi, 311. $2.75.) 


This book is intended to serve a twofold purpose. In the first place it 
is a memorial volume commemorating the seventieth birthday of Right 
Reverend Monsignor Edward A. Pace, Vice-Rector and Professor of 
Philosophy at the Catholic University of America. The former pupils 
and associates of Doctor Pace have contributed the essays of which it is 
made up. All these writers have come under his influence and their work 
is a reflection of that influence. The high standard of excellence evident 
in all the essays is magnificent testimony that Doctor Pace’s guidance and 
inspiration has been abundantly fruitful. 

The Monsignor throughout his long career has kept apace with the 
developments in philosophy, psychology and education. It is fitting 
therefore that this memorial should be a survey of these developments. 
The various authors have taken the problems raised in these fields and 
have offered solutions for them based on the principles of Scholasticism. 
Among these authors are the late Bishop Thomas J. Shahan; Right 
Reverend Monsignor James H. Ryan, Rector of the Catholic University; 
Dr. John F. McCormick, of Marquette University; Dr. Gerald P. Phelan, 
of St. Michael’s College, Toronto; Dr. Fulton J. Sheen, of the Catholic 
University; Dr. Thomas Verner Moore, 0.S.B., also of the Catholic 
University. These men have been leaders in carrying on in America the 
movement, initiated by Pope Leo XIII and developed so brilliantly by 
Cardinal Mercier and his co-workers at Louvain. Any collection of essays 
by them deserves recommendation. 

To the historian there is much in the book that will be of interest. 
Probably Monsignor Ryan’s review of the life and work of Doctor Pace, 
the resumé of Neo-Scholastic Philosophy in American Catholic Culture 
by Dr. Hart, Dr. MeCormick’s exposition of The Significance of Suarez 
for a Revival of Scholasticism, and Bishop Shahan’s study of Medieval 
Edueation (700-900), will be found the most valuable. 

One wonders at the same time what the average reader will think of 
Dr. Moore’s statistical report of his studies in Association. Only the 
highly trained mathematician will be able to understand it. The others 
will probably look at the curves, the equations and the long columns of 
figures and turn to the next essay. 

Dr. Charles A. Hart, who conceived the idea of the memorial and who 
enlisted the co-operation of the contributors, has rendered a distinguished 


service to Catholic scholars. 
M. J. McKegoveu, O. Praem. 


Archmere Academy, Claymont, Del. 
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Rhode Island: Three Centuries of Democracy. By CHARLES CARROLL, 
Ph. D., LL.D. (New York: Lewis Historical Publishing Co. 1932. 
4 vols. Pp. 598, 617, 272, 320.) 


“ Nearly three centuries ago Rhode Island, in a manner particularly its 
own, discovered a solution for the most vexatious and troublesome problem 
of the period—that of reconciling men and women with strong ‘ persua- 
sions in religious concernments’ to living peacefully in community with 
neighbors entertaining no less vigorous opinions, though the latter might 
be even radically different in theory and practice.” These opening words 
of Dr. Carroll’s preface may well be taken as the keynote of this magis- 
terial work. Dr. Carroll was well prepared to begin and to carry through 
the completion these fine four volumes. As a boy and a youth his educa- 
tion gave him more than a glimpse of the Rhode Island spirit. His own 
long years of study of the State’s history, his knowledge of the leading 
men of the State, and in particular his work as Commissioner Ranger in 
the schools and as State Director of Vocational Education—these and 
other vital contacts with Rhode Island affairs give authority to his splendid 
grasp on the history and institutions of the little State. 

Volumes one and two, containing in all forty-three chapters, are devoted 
to the history and institutions of the State. After describing its geo- 
graphical and geological formation, Dr. Carroll depicts the earliest 
visitors to this part of New England, the first settlements, the relations of 
the colonists with the Indians and surrounding settlements, the govern- 
ment of the colony, its early industrial and social life, and then the growth 
of the State from the days of American independence down to the present. 
None of the salient institutional factors in its growth is neglected, and the 
reader will find excellent descriptions of its transportation facilities, its 
industrial and agricultural life, its commerce and finance. Education is 
given a large share of the 1215 pages which make up thesé first two 
volumes (numbered consecutively), and the public, private and parochial 
schools are fully treated. There is a special index for these two volumes. 

Only one topic seems to the reviewer to be slighted in this authoritative 
study and it is the problem of the alleged priority of religious toleration 
in Rhode Island over Maryland. Roger Williams had no love for 
“popery ”; in fact, his letters reveal an intense hatred for Catholicism 
and for the Quakers. The amount of religious freedom guaranteed by the 
civil compact of 1636 and its inherent meaning have never been fully 
estimated by Rhode Island historians. It can be readily admitted that 
Williams did intend to grant a much greater religious liberty than existed 
anywhere in the colonies outside of Maryland, founded two years before 
the Compact. The same vagueness remains regarding the much debated 
law of 1663-1664 disfranchising Catholics in the Rhode Island colony. 
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Volumes three and four constitute a series of biographical sketches of the 
leaders of the State with photographs of many living notables in the 
professions, together with pictures of churches and schools. An alpha- 
betical list closes this part of the work. (P. G.) 


Early Catholic Missions in Old Oregon. By CuareNce B. Baaiey, Ed. 
(Seattle: Lowman and Hanford Co. 1932. Two vols. Pp. 238, 
122.) 


The first volume of this valuable publication contains the Historical 
Sketches of the Catholic Church in Oregon during the First Forty Years 
(1838-1878) from the pen of Oregon’s first Archbishop, Dr. Francis 
Norbert Blanchet, which appeared in the Catholic Sentinel of Portland, 
Oregon, in 1878. Although later issued in book form, the Sketches soon 
entered the realm of the ever-growing rarissima of American Catholic 
history. The second section of the first volume contains an Authentic 
Account of the Murder of Dr. Whitman and other Missionaries by the 
Cayuse Indians of Oregon in 1847, by the Very Rev. J. B. A. Brouillet, 
which was first issued in 1853 and republished in 1869. 

Volume two contains a Sketch of the Territory of Oregon and its 
Missions, followed by several Letters of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
established at St. Paul on the Williamette, and the famous “ Catholic 
Ladder” which Archbishop Blanchet made use of as far back as 1842, in 
instructing the Indians of the Oregon territory. Probably nothing more 
unique in the history of Catholic cathechetics has ever been conceived than 
the “ Catholic Ladder.” 

Before this second volume went to press, Mr. Bagley passed away, and 
the work was finished under the scholarly direction of Sister Mary Daniels 
of St. Vincent’s Home, Seattle. 

The two volumes must be seen and perused by those whose interest in 
the Catholic Church on, the vanishing frontier has been awakened either 
by the work of Turner, Paxson and others, or by the inherent desire in 
every Catholic heart to read these poignant sketches of our pioneer mission- 
aries. The Catholic Church in the Oregon Country now has a creditable 
list of scholarly historical productions, among which are: Pioneer Catholic 
History of Oregon, by the Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, now Bishop 
of Great Falls, Montana; In Harvest Fields by Sunset Shores, by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, and these two volumes by Mr. Bagley and Sister 
Mary Daniels. High praise should be given to the Lowman-Hanford 
Company for the excellent typographical dress in which they have eee 
these two volumes to the public. (P. G.) 
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United States Ministers to the Papal States: Instructions and Despatches, 
edited with an introduction by Dr. Leo F. Stock, and appearing as Vol. I 
of the Documents of the American Catholic Historical Association (pp. 
xxxix, 456) is now ready for distribution. Subscriptions should be sent 
either to the office of the American Catholic Historical Association, Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., or to the J. H. Furst Co., 12-20 Hopkins 
Place, Baltimore, Md. (price $5.00). 


At the Toronto meeting of the American Catholic Historical Association 
last December, preliminary steps were taken toward the formation of a 
Canadian Catholic Historical Association when a special committee, with 
Chief Justice Latchford as chairman and the Rev. J. B. O'Reilly as 
secretary, was chosen for the purpose of organizing the project. At a 
recent meeting held in the same city and attended by Archbishop McNeil 
and representatives from the four quarters of Ontario and Canada, the new 
society was founded with the following officers: President, Chief Justice 
F. R. Latchford; first vice-president, the Rev. Edward Kelley; second 
vice-president, the Rev. J. B. O’Reilly; secretary, Dr. J. F. Kenney, last 
year’s president of the American Catholic Historical Association. Eight 
members, to represent all parts of Canada, were elected to the Council: 
the Rev. Dr. H. J. Somers, Antigonish; M. Pierre-Georges Roy, archivist 
of the province of Quebec; Dr. A. G. Doughty, Dominion Archivist, 
Ottawa; Senator W. H. McGuire, Toronto; Professor D. J. McDougall, 
University of Toronto; Brother Alfred, LL. D., Oaklands, Toronto; the 
Rev. J. H. Pocock, London, Ont.; and Brother Memoriam, to represent 
the west. A constitution submitted by Senator McGuire defined the objects 
of the association to be the promotion of study and research in the history 
of the Church in Canada, and the preservation of historic buildings and 
documents concerning the history of Catholicism in Canada. It is in- 
tended to publish a quarterly historical journal. 


The Rev. Dr. Francis Borgia Steck, O. F. M., of the Advisory Board of 
Editors of the Revrew, has been appointed Lecturer in Spanish-American 
History at the Catholic University. Dr. Steck expects to continue his 
work for the Texas Knights of Columbus Historical Commission. 


A study in religious psychology and history, complete, thorough, and 
illuminating, is one of the recent works published under the auspices of 
the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes (Paris). It is La Foi a la 
résurrection de Jésus dans le christianisme primitif, by Maurice Goguel. 


The publisher is E. Leroux. 
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The publication of Albert Dufoureq’s L’Avenir du Christianisme con- 
tinues. The latest volume to appear is the first part of Volume VIII in 
the first section. The organization of this exhaustive study is complicated, 
but complete. The first section of the work deals with the modern history 
of the Church. Volume VIII is entitled Le Christianisme et la réorganisa- 
tion absolutiste; it is the first part of this volume that has just come from 
the presses of the Librairie Plon (Paris). Consisting of three hundred 
ninety-two pages, it is entitled Le Concile de Trente, 1527-1622. 


The lover of medieval culture, with special reference to humanism, may 
turn with full satisfaction to Professor Jean Plattard of the University 
of Poitiers on any Rabelaisian subject. The professor, in his latest book, 
Francois Rabelais (Boivin et Cie, Editeurs, Paris, 1932), has summed up 
the traditional and contemporary estimates of Rabelais. The book is 
encyclopedic, and displays a knowledge and easy presentation of the 
subject and his times which long and thorough research make possible. 


Mgr. Max Heimbucher’s Die Orden und Kongregationen der katholischen 
Kirche, which for nearly forty years has been the standard reference work 
on the subject, is beginning to appear in a third and revised edition (Vol. I, 
Paderborn, Schéningh, 1933, pp. 831, M. 16.20). 


L’Elément historique dans la controverse religieuse du XVI siécle, by 
P. Polman, 0. F.M. (Gembloux, Duculot, 1932, pp. 580), brings out in 
very interesting fashion how largely the battleground between Catholics 
and Protestants, particularly in the later sixteenth century, shifted from 
the scholastic and Biblical arena to the field of history—the history of 
dogmas and of the Church. Each camp wished to prove that antiquity 
was on its side, and also that it had an unbroken chain of witnesses through- 
out the centuries to attest the truth of its beliefs. Whatever else the 
results of this controversy may have been, they were enormously fruitful 
for Church history and for the development of more critical historical 


methods. 


Pierre Duhem is the title of Pierre Humbert’s latest biography. It is 
a study of the life of the scholar who contributed so much to our knowl- 
edge of science during the medieval period. It has appeared as one of 
Bloud et Gay’s collection, Les Maitres d’une Génération. 


Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States of America and 
Canada, compiled by Professor James F. Willard for the Mediaeval 
Academy (April, 1933, pp. 57), contains a list of papers presented at 
meetings of learned societies, books published and forthcoming books in the 
field, a list of Medievalists and their publications, Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1932, 
obituary notices, and a list of doctoral dissertations in progress or com- 
pleted, for the year 1932. 
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The Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, 
Vol. V, pt. 1 (February), is devoted to the reports presented to the 
Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences, Warsaw. In the 
section on the history of religion and Church history, the following papers 
are printed: “ Sincretismo e Conversione nella Storia delle Religioni”, by 
R. Pettazzoni; “ Cristianesimo e Impero romano”, by Alberto Pincherle; 
“Faustus Socinus: an Estimate of His Life and Influence”, by Earl M. 
Wilbur; “ L’histoire des Congrégations religieuses en France du XVI¢ a 
la fin du XVIIIe siécle”, by R. Durand and E. Préclin; and “ L’Italia 
religiosa nel Settecento”’, by A. C. Jemolo. Mgr. George Lacombe, of the 
Catholic University of America, makes a full report on the project of a 
Corpus Philosophorum Medi Aevi. 


It would be hard to find a more practical compendium of historical and 
religious facts than that contained in the twenty-ninth edition of the 
Franciscan Almanac, published by the Fathers at 174 Ramsay Street, 
Patterson, N. J., for the year 1933. Special mention should be made of 
such interesting lists as “ Milestones of Catholicism in America” (pp. 
58-74), “ Catholic Ready Reference” (pp. 149-189), “ Patron Saints and 
their Feast Days” (pp. 215-217), and the section (pp. 271-303) devoted 
to Catholic literature. High praise must also be given to the latest (1933) 
Almanach Catholique Frangais, published by Bloud et Gay (3, rue 
Garanciére, Paris, VI, France). For fourteen years the Almanach has 
been the envy of similar Catholic annuals in other lands. Each issue pre- 
sents an entirely new series of papers—one of the most important being 
“Les principales Personnalités catholiques francais” (pp. 303-408). Here 
the American reader will find short biographical notices on all those living 
Catholic bishops and priests whose historical works are well-known: Alés, 
Arguilliére, Bardy, Baudrillart, Brémond, Breuil, Cabrol, Calvet, Carriére, 
Chabot, Chénu, Constant, Dedieu, Delattre, Delorme, Dimnet, Drioux, 
Genouillac, Gougaud, D’Herbigny, Jacquin, Klein, Lacombe, Langlois, 
Leman, Lépicier, Le Roy, Levesque, Mollat, Mourret, Pinard de la Boullaye, 
Pisani, Prunel, and Riviére. 

The first number of the second year of the Archivum Historicum 
Societatis Jesu (Jan.-Jun. 1933) maintains the same high critical standards 
which were set in the first volume. Father Garraghan traces the efforts 
made by the Jesuits in America to establish a common Scholasticate, a 
purpose happily achieved in 1869 by the opening of Woodstock College. 
Padre G. Castellani brings together some interesting data on the work of 
the Roman College printing press in the sixteenth century. An article in 
Spanish by P. Guillermo Furlong deals with the strange career of Bernardo 
Ibafiez de Echavarri whose writings on the Missions of Paraguay are here 
shown to be untrustworthy. The point is important, since as P. Furlong 
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writes: “Puede en verdad decirse que esta obra (‘Causa Jesuitica de 
Portugal . . .’) envenendé la corriente de la critica universal.” Father 
Raitz von Frentz, of Valkenburg, discusses the importance of the all too 
forgotten Bernardino Rossignoli (1547-1613), a writer on ascetical theology. 
Over thirty pages are devoted to Textus inediti vel rarissimi, an unpublished 
letter of Xavier, some pages of a spiritual Diary of Canisius, an unpub- 
lished letter of Borgia. Under the heading of Commentarii breviores, 
among other matters, is a complete prospectus numericus of the member- 
ship of the Society from 1814 to 1932. Of most interest to the general 
historian are the twenty-two pages of reviews of books dealing with the 
Society and the forty pages of bibliography covering all works published 
in 1931. 


The April number of the Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique includes 
several items of interest, among them the first part of Louis de Cacger’s 
study entitled “ L’Albigeois pendant la crise de |’Albigéisme: L’Episcopat 
de Guilhem Peire, 1185-1227”. The first part comprises a sketch of the 
political and religious geography of the Albigenses as well as a discussion 
of the meaning of the term “ Albigenses” itself. The second and third 
parts, to appear in later issues of the Revue, are a study of the history 
of the heretics themselves, the second part treating of the years from 1185 
to 1208 and the third part bringing the story down to 1229. G. Mollat, in 
“A propos du droit de dépouille ”, contributes new information upon the 
manner in which Popes John XXII and Benedict XII exercised the jus 
spolii to their own advantage. A brief note by L. J. M. Philippen attacks 
the conclusions of M. F. Primis in the Collectanea Mechliniensia in which 
the latter attempts to prove the Irish origin of Saint Rombaut. The proofs 
advanced by Primis in support of his theory are, in the estimation of 
M. Philippen, insufficient. 

An illustrated life of Spinoza in French has appeared under the imprint 
of the Editions Excelsior (Paris). It is H. Serouya’s Spinoza, sa vie, sa 
philoso phie. 

Georges Goyau and P. de Lallemand are the editors of an interesting 
series of correspondence, the Lettres de Montalembert @ Lamennais, a 
publication of Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. (Paris). 

Y. d’Isné is the author of Lucile Deleau (1899-1916), the story of a 


young French girl who is noted for her saintliness, although she lived but 
a few years on this earth. The book is a part of P. Lethielleux’s collection 


Parvuli. 


M. Maurice Paleologue, for many years in the French diplomatic service, 
has written two lively books based mainly upon his missions. Un Prélude 
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& VInvasion de la Belgique, le Plan Schlieffen 1904 (Plon, Paris, 1932), is 
dependent upon his diary, and maintains that the plan of General von 
Schlieffen, executed in the World War, was known to the French in 1904 
through disclosures made by a disgruntled German general. It is difficult 
to fit this preliminary information with the actual mobilization and alloca- 
tion of the French armies at the commencement of the war. His other book, 
Alexandra Féodorowna, Impératrice de Russie, 16th ed. (Plon, Paris, 
1932), is mainly based upon the activities of Rasputin, who is revealed as 
symbolic of a degenerate Russia. The book is replete with striking views 
upon the Russian people, the superstition of the aristocracy, and the 
downfall of the Romanovs. 


The Analecta Bollandiana for April 1933 (Tomus LI, Fase. I et II) 
contains several studies of high critical value. In “Jérémie, Evéque de 
l’Iberie Perse”, Pére Peeters discusses the identity of the “ leremia Iberos 
partium Persidis” whose name (and nothing else) appears in a protocol 
of the Acts of the Council of Ephesus, as edited by Dr. Schwartz. Hypo- 
thetically, he is to be identified with the Jeremias “ episcopus Albanorum” 
who appears in an Armenian Life of St. Mesrop. The indefatigable Pére 
Delehaye publishes, with a scholarly Introduction, a critical text of a 
“Passio Polochromii”. Pére Paul Grosjean in an article on “ Le Mar- 
tyrologe de Tallaght” offers the suggestion that the extraordinary number 
of “ Stephens” mentioned is due to the simple fact that a marginal Z which 
merely indicated a scribe’s difficulty in regard to a reading, was inter- 
preted as standing for Zefanus or Stephanus. Thus a crux interpretum 
has been transformed into a Saint. “ Dans la presque totalité des cas,” 
decides Pére Grosjean, “ce nom doit étre rayé du calendrier.” The hagio- 
graphic Bulletin contains over ninety pages of reviews. 


Ossendowski’s Lenine (Albin Michel, Paris) is a panorama of con- 
temporary kussia. It is written in the customary realistic style of the 
master Russians, and because of this and considerable subject matter, can 
not be recommended to all readers. The portrait of Lenin is full length 
and can not fail to help in understanding sovietism. Lenin perhaps would 
not have led and directed the attack against the Orthodox Church if it 
were not too corrupt and enslaved. He is made to render some homage to 
the Catholic Church when he remarked that it recognized the peril of state 
alliances and long ago repudiated them. The life of Stalin by Essad Bey, 
Staline (3rd ed., Gallimard, Paris) is the portrait of a rare cut-throat and 
bandit. Gossip and second-hand information with which the book is marked 
cannot destroy the general historical lineaments of the dictator given 
therein. 


Rasmussen (Paris) has recently published the second volume of A. 
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Thomas’ Histoire de la Mission de Pékin. The history of the Church in 
Pekin is unusually interesting, in spite of which, there has been little 
written about it. The author of these two volumes has condensed in them 
all that has been written on the subject, and has added to this material a 
great fund of new information. After describing the origin of the Arch- 
bishopric of Kambalick, one of the names of Pekin in the middle ages, 
the first volume includes the three great reigns of China’s most renowned 
sovereigns. It was published under the title Depuis les origines jusqu’a 
Varrivée des Lazaristes. The second volume tells of the modern develop- 
ment of the mission, in spite of innumerable difficulties resulting from the 
conflict between the civilizations of Orient and Occident. Its sub-title is 
appropriately Depuis Varrivée des Lazaristes jusqu’d la révolte des Boxeurs. 


Williams and Norgate, London, are the publishers of Shelby T. McCloy’s 
work on Gibbon’s Antagonism to Christianity (pp. 400). 


Appearing in the Lives of the Tractarians Series (London, Philip Allan) 
are: John Henry Newman, by Frank L. Cross, with some unpublished 
letters (pp. 182) ; John Keble, by Kenneth Ingram (pp. 184); and Pusey, 
by Leonard Prestige. The same publisher lists After the Tractarians 
(pp. 184), by Mareus Donovan, from the recollections of Athelstan Riley; 
and the Anglican Reformers (pp. 256), by C. B. Mortlock. The Tractarian 
Movement, 1833-1845 (pp. 410), by Dr. E. A. Knox, studies the Oxford 
Movement as a phase of the religious revival in Western Europe in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century (Putnam). The Bodley Head has 
published J. Lewis May’s survey of The Oxford Movement. Men Who 
Left the Movement, by Gertrude Donald (Burns, Oates, pp. 422), is still 
another publication on this centenary topic. 


Public Record Office Lists and Indexes, No. LII, is Vol. IX of Early 
Chancery Proceedings Preserved in the Public Record Office, covering the 
years, 1544-1553. 


The following titles appear in the March number of Studies: The Date 
of the Crucifixion, by the Rev. Patrick Canon Boylan; the Adventures of 
Bishop Edmund O’Dwyer, 1641-1654, by Michael F. O’Dwyer; a Catholic 
King: Philip II of Spain, by Aubrey Gwynn, S.J.; the Diamond Jubilee 
of the Paulists, by James J. Walsh; and the Irish in “ The South”, by 
Michael Kenny, S. J. 


A carefully reasoned article of Dr. James Veale in the Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review for March 1933 on the “Chronology of St. Patrick” 
reaches the conclusion that the date of birth given by Bury (A.D. 389) 
should be rejected in favor of A.D. 372. Dr. Veale contends, as against 
Father Barry, that St. Patrick was not 45 when he came to Ireland, but 
was 60. 
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No. 13 of the Publications of the Public Archives of Canada is a 
Catalogue of Pamphlets in the Public Archives of Canada, 1878-1931, Vol. 
II, prepared by Miss Magdalen Casey, librarian. 


Americana (printed and in manuscript) in the library of Charles F. 
Heartman (Metuchen, N. J., 1932, pp. 98) is a partial catalogue of rare 
and searce books on American history in Mr. Heartman’s possession and 
which are, as the title page has it, “ bibliographically, historically and 
sometimes sentimentally described and offered for sale by the owner”; 
some of which are on the list of desiderata published by the Library of 
Congress. The prices range from $65.00 to $7500. the title of the latter 
being Major Daniel Gookin’s autograph manuscript (106 pages, quarto)— 
Historical Account of the Doings and Sufferings of the Christian Indians 
in New England in the Years 1675, 1676, 1677, etc. There are two of 
Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanac for $2,275. and $2,000. Seventeen 
Jesuit Relations are offered for $5,500. 


To Church History, March issue, Professor William W. Sweet contributes 
a study of the Churches as Moral Courts of the Frontier; Charles Lyttle 
an article on Deistic Piety in the Cults of the French Revolution; and 
David S. Schaff one on Cardinal Bellarmine, Now Saint and Doctor of 
the Church. 


The Records of the American Catholic Historical Society for March 
continues the publication of Miss Elizabeth Kite’s documents concerning 
Washington and the French Engineers, Duportail and Companions; prints 
more of the War Letters of Father Peter Paul Cooney of the Congregation 
of the Holy Cross; and further Letters of Father John Rosseter, 0.58. A., 
to Bishop Carroll, 1799-1808. 


Mid-America for April contains an account of Huet de la Valiniére, an 
early vicar-general of the frontier, by Thomas F. Cleary; the second part 
of Sister M. Aquinata Martin’s story of Early Catholic Colonization of 
Nebraska; and an appreciation of Nora Brewer Cudahy, Catholic Leader, 
by Frederic Siedenburg. The document section prints letters of John 
Grassi, §. J., to Simon Bruté de Rémur, 1812-1832, contributed by Thomas 
F. O’Connor. 


In the May number of the Historical Bulletin Howard Morrison, S. J., 
discusses the facts Behind the Oxford Celebrations; Guillermo Furlong, 
8. J., shows the Jesuit Contribution to Agriculture and Stock-Raising in 
the Argentine; Christopher Hollis continues his evaluation of Lingard; 
Laurence K. Patterson, S. J., writes of Church and State under the Anglo- 
Norman Kings, 1066-1135; and Francis X. Mannhardt, 8. J., concludes his 
study of Authors and Their Authority—the last of sixteen selected biblio- 
graphies which will prove helpful to the busy teacher. 
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The April number of the Iowa Catholic Historical Review contains an 
account of Dvorak’s Visit to Spillville, by W. A. Dostal; the Chronicle of 
New Melleray Abbey, by Dr. F. A. Mullin; some mention of the Catholic 
Writers of Iowa, by Anne M. Stuart; and an article on Loras in Alabama, 
by M. M. Hoffmann. 


The second oldest periodical edited in this country by Catholics and 
the first newspaper issued in the West is Le Moniteur de la Louisiana. 
It made its first appearance in 1794, but unfortunately no copies are pre- 
served prior to the year 1802. A bound Volume, August 14, 1802, to 
November 26, 1803 inclusive, is preserved at the Cabildo of New Orleans. 
The archives of the city hall of New Orleans have another volume, from 
October 22, 1806 to some time later when the periodical was issued without 
date. The city archives of New Orleans have the English Louisiana Gazette 
on file which appeared at New Orleans in 1804. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has added to its collection of 
Brother Joseph Dutton papers from the correspondence of Col. F. F. Lewis 
of Janesville, an intimate friend of Brother Joseph and his biographer. 


A photostat copy of a letter written by Bishop Frederic Baraga from 
L’Arbre Croche in 1832, from the original among the John Lawe Papers 
in the possession of the Chicago Historical Society, is among the recent 
accessions of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


Among the papers read at the meetings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, October 30, 1930-June, 1932, and printed in Vol. LXIV of the 
society’s Proceedings, are: the Collapse of the Scholastic Hierarchy in 
Seventeenth-Century France, by Edward M. Pickman; a memoir of 
Edward Channing, by Professor Samuel E. Morison; Some “ New” His- 
tory and Historians, by Professor Wilbur C. Abbott; the Attitude of the 
Protestant Clergy in Massachusetts during the Election of 1884, by Philip 
P. Chase; and a Critical Period in American Religion, 1875-1900, by 
Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger. 


Writing in the March number of the New England Quarterly on Two 
Forgotten New England Reformers, Bertha Monica Stearns tells the story 
of Mrs. Mary Gove and her husband, Dr. Thomas L. Nichols, who were 
well known in the ante-bellum decades for their labors in behalf of the 
water-cure, vegetarianism, ete. In 1856 they established in Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, the Memnonia Institute, an experiment in community living. Dis- 
sensions brought an early end to the experiment and in the following 
year eight members of the group, including the Nichols, were received into 
the Catholic Church. The next two years were spent in bringing a “ health 
mission ” to various Catholic institutions in the Mississippi Valley and the 
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Gulf States. They then went to England where, through Cardinal Wise- 
man, they met editors and publishers. They established a “ water-cure” 
sanitarium at Malvery and opened a “health depot” in Oxford St., 
London, for the sale of “sanitary and philanthropic inventions”, such as 
wheaten products, olive oil, and a “ Food of Health”. Mrs. Nichols died 
in 1884; her husband in 1901. His Forty Years of American Life gives a 
vivid picture of social life before the Civil War. 


An indispensable work to the student of Latin America is the extensive 
bibliography of Antonio 8S. Pedreira, Bibliografia Puertoriquena, 1493-1930 
(Madrid, 1932, pp. 709). The entries are classified into ten sections: 
Fuentes bibliograficos, Infermacién general, Historia natural, La Salud, 
Economia social, Historia politica y administrativa, Organizacién cultural, 
Historia de Puerto Rico, Historia literaria, and Asuntos varios. 





BRIEF NOTICES 





AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society. Proceedings. Vol. 42, Part I. (Worcester, 
Mass., The Society, 1932, pp. 160.) 

“A Puritan Counter-Reformation” by Evarts B. Greene, and “Susanna 
Haswell Rowson: A Bibliographical Study”, by Robert W. G. Vail, are the 
two papers included in this issue of the Proceedings. Therein are also to be 
found the proceedings, obituaries, and various reports of the Society. 


Arnotp (Sir THomas) and GUILLAUME (ALFRED), The Legacy of Islam. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1931, pp. xvi, 416.) 

Although Islam made possible the legacy, Professor Guillaume hastens to 
assure the reader in the preface that “ he will learn from this book that there is 
little that is peculiarly Islamic in the contributions which Occidental and 
Oriental Muslims have made to European culture. On the contrary, the legacy 
has proved less valuable where religion has exerted the strongest influence, 
as in Muslim law”. One other advance, however, needs yet to be made in 
the field of medieval cultural history —that the impetus to progress in 
Christian Europe has not come quite so much from Arabic sources as some 
contributors to this volume make out. Western civilization, to be sure, gained 
much from the successive recoveries of ancient Greek learning enshrined in 
Byzantine and Islamic sources — for example, in art, in law, in philosophy, 
in letters — but, except for the last named, in the Renaissance, Western 
Christian Europe assimilated and revitalized what it had got by its own 
genius. How otherwise could our Western civilization today be so different 
from any but the medieval Christian? The essayists—-among them Barker, 
Gibb, Nicholson, Santinilla, Meyerhof —have written delightfully, however, 
and packed their pages with much that is valuable. Invaluable, too, are the 
strategically placed illustrations. (F. J. T.) 


Barpy, G., L’Eglise a la fin du premier siecle. Vol. 46, Bibliothéque Catholique 
des Sciences Religieuses. (Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1932, pp. 184, 12 frs.) 
The author of this small volume has endeavored to summarize in a few 
words what knowledge we possess of those decisive years in the history of 
the Church lying between the Martyrdom of Saints Peter and Paul and the 
death of St. John. The result of his attempt is a happy one. While the 
brevity of his narrative leaves countless interesting facts unexplained, he 
succeeds in his major purpose, which is to induce his readers to investigate 
further the intriguingly elusive history of the early Church. (JoHn J. MENG.) 


BAUER, Kari, Die Wittenberger Universititstheologie und die Anfinge der 
deutschen Reformation. (Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sieback), 1928, 
pp. x, 159, Mk. 9.60.) 

That the matter of indulgences did not give rise to the Reformation in 
Germany, that not even Luther’s nominalism nor his preference for the new 
humanism impelled him to take radical steps has not escaped serious his- 
torians. The excerpt from Luther’s writings which Dr. Bauer prints on his 
title page: ‘“ Ego simpliciter credo, quod impossibile sit ecclesiam reformari, 
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nisi funditus canones, decretales, scholastica theologia, philosophia, logica, ut 
nunc habentur, eradicentur et alia studia instituantur,” has not gone unno- 
ticed. No one, however, has so thoroughly worked out the details of how 
Luther and, presently Melancthon, developed the new theology as Dr. Bauer 
and for this reason the monograph is worth the while of students. 


Bert, Henry, Nicholas of Cusu. [Great Medieval Churchmen, L. Elliott 
Binns (ed.).] (London, Methuen and Co., 1932, pp. x, 210.) 

Friend of Aeneas Sylvius, of the mystics of the Rhine country, and of 
Tegernsee, a keen critic not only of long and generally accepted documents 
like the Donation of Constantine and the Forged Decretals but also of abuses 
within the Church, fearless reformer of wayward diocesans, secular and 
regular, Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa’s career in a trying period of European 
and Church history deserves a volume in the Great Medieval Churchmen series 
and Mr. Bett has done him justice. The biographical chapters could easily 
have been extended but to little purpose. The essentials are put down in 
eighty pages. Much more worth the while of readers is Nicholas’ thinking 
which Mr. Bett emphasizes very logically in six chapters. 


Bewer, Jutius A., The Literature of the Old Testament in its Historical 
Development. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1928, pp. vii, 452.) 
This volume forms part of the Records of Civilization published under 
the auspices of the Department of History of Columbia University. The 
author’s purpose is to trace the individual contributions to the Old Testament, 
to see how they sprang out of the life and thought of the people, how they 
influenced the cultural development of Israel and how they in turn were 
influenced and modified until finally the one great Sacred Bible resulted. And 
he intends to do all this by taking for granted the results of the special, 
detailed, and laborious literary investigation regarding the composition of the 
individual books, the separation of their various elements, their date and 
authorship. He intends to present the historical development of the Old Testa- 
ment unencumbered by technicalities. This is a large task and he has suc- 
ceeded exceedingly well in presenting for college students, not the historical 
development of the Old Testament, but the subjective views of a small group 
of scholars about the historical development of the Old Testament. The bib- 
liography conforms to the character of the book. (JosepH S. Consipine, O. P.) 


BIRKNER, JOACHIM, Augustinus Marius, Weihbischof von Freising, Basel und 
Wiirzburg (1485-1543): ein Lebensbild. [Reformationsgeschichtliche Stu- 


dien und Texte . . . des Corpus Catholicorum. Heft. 54.] (Miinster in 
Westfalen, Aschendorffschen Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1931, pp. xii, 126, 
6.55 Mk.) 


Since insight in history after all resolves itself to a considerable degree 
into insight into personalities, this study is of prime interest to the student 
of the Reformation period. Although Bishop Marius is best revealed in his 
letters, tracts and sermons, Dr. Birkner brings to the fore their substance, 
showing how high feeling ran in those days in southern Germany and Switzer- 
land over religious issues and to what extremes both sides to the controversy 
could go. Revealing also is the humanism in Marius. 
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BisMARCK, Otto Von, Erinnerungen und Gedanke. Kritische Neuausgabe auf 
Grund des gesamten schriftlichen Nachlasses, von Gerhard Ritter und 
Rudolf Stadelmann. [Bismarck, die gesammelten Werke, Bd. 15.) (Berlin, 
Dtsch. Verlagsgeselischaft, 1932, pp. xxxix, 706, M. 27.) 

A critical edition of Bismarck’s memoirs has always been needed, and here 
at last we have as scientifically perfect an edition as modern scholarship can 
produce. Even the title is changed. It is once more in the form selected by 
Bismarck himself — Hrinnerungen und Gedanke: and no longer in the trans- 
posed form chosen, for euphony perhaps, by Horst Kohl when he put forth, 
in 1898, the never fully authorized edition of the first two volumes which 
(supplemented by the third volume which came out in 1919) has been the 
one form in which this work has hitherto been known to the world. 

The editors of the new edition have had the use of all the materials in the 
possession of the Bismarck family, including the shorthand notes taken down 
by Lothar Bucher at the deposed Chancellor’s dictation in 1890-1892; the 
first draft based on these notes and revised by Bismarck; and the proof-sheets 
decorated with the Chancellor’s numerous corrections. The editors have taken 
these revised proof-sheets as the decisive norm in the reconstruction of the 
text; but they have also given all the variata and, in appendices, a part of 
Bucher’s original stenographs. 

Thanks to this elaborate apparatus, we are now, not only in possession of 
the text precisely in the form in which Bismarck left it, but in position to 
follow the genesis and successive transformations of that text in whole and 
in part. The variants offer interesting differences in shading, and sometimes 
much new information. Above all, two main conclusions emerge. 

First, the Zrinnerungen und Gedanke were originally planned, in the bitter- 
ness of the fallen Chancellor’s soul, primarily as a weapon of combat against 
William II. It was only gradually, as bitterness cooled and prudence came to 
the fore, that the work lost the character of political polemics and became a 
brilliantly written but capriciously constructed collection of reminiscences 
and reflections. 

Secondly, we get much new light on Bismarck’s tragic situation just before 
his downfall. He was, indeed, as has been conjectured, so wrought up over 
the Socialists and other domestic enemies that he was seriously considering 
a complete transformation of the Empire, to be put through, if necessary, by 
a coup d’état. But he was between Scylla and Charybdis. He was torn 
between the yearning to get rid of the Reichstag and the fear that, once 
parliament was out of the way, he would be left helpless before the despotic 
whims of the young man who was his most grecious master. (R. H. Lorp.) 


Boiton, H. E., History of the Americas: a Syllabus with Maps. (Boston, 
Ginn and Co., 1928, pp. 314.) 

This popular manual takes on an added note of importance when viewed in 
the light of Dr. Bolton’s presidential address before the American Historical 
Association at Toronto last December —“The Epic of Greater America,” 
printed in the April, 1933, issue of the American Historical Review (pp. 445- 
474). Dr. Bolton’s synopsis of the transmission of culture to North, Central, 
and South America achieves a purpose which has dominated almost all his 
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historical researches since 1919. There is in the book not only topical guid- 
ance for the student but bibliographical and geographical helps for the teacher. 
Although only a syllabus, the parts are well knit together and each section 
has something more than the staccato outlines to which we are all so accus- 
tomed in this kind of work. The maps alone — ninety-two in all — make the 
History of the Americas invaluable. As may be expected, in this as in all 
Bolton’s historical work, the Catholic reader will find an understanding of 
the Church and of the missionaries far more profound and sympathetic than 
in any other production since the death of Bourne. (P. G.) 


BrabD.ey, A. G., Colonial Americans in Exile: Founders’of British Canada. 
(New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1932, pp. 288, $3.75.) 

This book is a sketch of American Loyalists, with special reference to their 
réle during American revolutionary days, in the settlement of Upper Canada 
and the Maritime Provinces, and in the War of 1812. While much history 
lies unfolded, the story is so peppered with personal equations, that it becomes 
not so much a reliable survey as a vehicle for a clan and a clique, and at the 
same time, a broadside on Americans. 

The volume is filled with the traditional European belittling of American 
politics, culture, and military. The author tries to twist the story of the 
Revolution into a justification of England’s part on the grounds that England 
did not want to be bled by her Colonies, and then he pokes fun at Americans 
for being led into revolt by New England smugglers, who feared that cheap 
tea would wreck their free-trading. 

To explain the Revolution historians have swung away from social, political, 
and economic causes to the religious. Mr. Bradley is aware of this, but did 
not see fit to give it suitable treatment. He did not write up the effect of 
pre-revolutionary ideas and action on British concessions between 1763-1774 
to constitutional government in Canada. This should afford a defense for 
American actions. Not much is narrated about the progress made by George 
III towards absolutism. The dominant fact in English political history at 
this time was the ascendancy of the king over Parliament and ministers. 
This fact, undoubtedly known by the author, was not used to give any support 
to the American opposition. 

The book is marred, not so much by a broad Toryism, as by that par- 
ticularly limited kind, which has been called filio-pietistic. 

The author has succeeded in telling a good story about the Loyalists, those 
Americans who founded the fourteenth state. In the story of the War of 
1812 he rises to new heights of exultation for Loyalists and of derision for 
Americans. After reading the book, it seems that the main title of it might 
easily substitute Paradise for Evile. 

While the work is written for general readers, it will and ought to be read 
by the American select-men, in order that they may know something more 
of the animosity some Canadians, and many Englishmen, entertain towards 
Americans. 

A shudder comes in thinking of future conflicts, if any, if the views ex- 
pressed are representative of many Canadians. The old idea of a thousand- 
mile border without bristling guns would be shattered and replaced by 
bristling ideas. (PETER Leo JOHNSON.) 
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Conte A. Coronata, MaTrHaerus, Institutiones Iuris Canonici. Vol. III. 
(Turin, Marietti, 1933, pp. 669, 30 Lire.) 

In this volume of his commentary on the Code of Canon Law Father 
Matthaeus expounds the doctrine on the canons which treat of processual law, 
The same clarity of style, thoroughness of exposition and abundance of erudi- 
tion, which were noted in this place in the reviews of the previous volumes 
of the commentary, are apparent in the present volume. A final volume on 
the canonical penal law will follow. (E. C. D.) 


De Puntet, Dom Pierre, 0.8.B., The Roman Pontifical, A History and 
Commentary. (New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1932, pp. xx, 279, 
$3.50. ) 

It is natural that this work should come from the pen of a Benedictine, 
and just as natural that it should keep to the high standard which the 
Benedictines have set for themselves and others in liturgical studies. Pub- 
lished originally in the French it has been translated for the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook by Mildred Vernon Harcourt and it is introduced to English 
readers by Dom Justin McCann. 

The first part of the book is dedicated to a study of the historical evolution 
of the Roman Pontifical. In that part the translator has not failed to take 
cognizance of the important findings of Michel Andrieu’s Les Ordines Romani 
du Haut Moyen Age which came off the press while Dom Puniet’s book was 
in the course of translation. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the rites and prayers for the 
sacraments of Confirmation and Orders. Here the exact formulae of the 
actual Pontifical are each made to stand forth in their historical setting. 
At each step of the several rites are given a doctrinal explanation and such 
historical notes as will aid to an understanding of the texts and actions of 
the respective rite. 

Students of theology and history will not neglect this book on the “ Bishop’s 
Book”. It ‘s a book to be commended to the prayerful study and meditation 
of retreat-masters and of the clergy in general. 

We dare to interpret the absence of an index as a promise that the second 
volume of Le Pontifical romain (Paris—Louvain, 1931) will also be done into 
the delightful English which makes the present volume pleasant reading. 
A cordial reception is due this book; and it will surely receive it. (E. C. D.) 


Durovr, R. P., Les Oblats de Saint Frangois de Sales. (Paris, Letouzey, 1933, 
pp. 160.) 

To all who have noted the remarkable progress of the Salesian Fathers (as 
they are popularly known in the United States) since the first member of 
their Order came to New York in 1893 to take the post of chaplain to Mother 
Veronica’s Congregation of the Divine Compassion, this little volume will be 
very welcome. Although their labors are as yet confined to the Archdioceses 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia and to the Diocese of Wilmington, the Oblates 
of St. Francis de Sales form today the faculties of two prominent Catholic 
high schools — the Northeast High School of Philadelphia, and the well known 
Salesianum of Wilmington, Delaware. Father Dufour’s sketch treats the 
foundation of the Oblates under Father Brisson in 1873, its rules and spirit, 
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its activities and its progress in France, Greece, Austria, Germany, Africa, 
and North and South America. The part dealing with the spread of their 
work ends on the high note of the founding of their house of studies at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. (P. G.) 


DuPLEessy, CHANIONE E., Cours de Religion. (Paris, Pierre Tequi, Editeur, 
1932, pp. viii, 320.) 

Among the many duties of the pastor the work of preaching the essential 
doctrines of our Holy Religion and the practices that flow therefrom will 
always be a duty next in dignity and honor to that of the administration of 
the Sacraments. Any aid that can be given to the busy pastor or to the 
younger members of the clergy deserves not merely notice but its due mead 
of praise. In this little volume from the well-known pen of Chanione 
Duplessy the clergy will find just such a friendly aid. In its 52 lectures or 
chapters, the priests of our parishes will find our duties to God, our duties 
to the neighbor, and the problems of sin and virtue neatly and nicely 
presented in the form of prones, well adapted for use at early Masses. 
(Leo L. McVay.) ; 


Forses, F, A., Rafael Cardinal Merry Del Val. (New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1932, pp. ix, 179, $2.00.) 

This is a colorful character sketch of the humble aristocrat who was 
Secretary of State to Pope Pius X. The authoress has successfully set out 
to portray the subject of this biography as he really was from his carefree 
childhood in his own home, through his studies and diplomatic missions, to 
his height of eminence in the service of the Church. 

His letters, of which good use has been made, make manifest his ardent 
longing, even amid the preoccupations of diplomacy, for the simple life of an 
apostolic priest in a poor parish of the Archdiocese of Westminster to which 
he belonged by his ordination. The intimate nature of this study precluded 
any attempt to gauge the cardinal’s stature in relation to that of his 
illustrious predecessors. (E. C. D.) 


Formica, Mgr. G., Comp., Cardinal Hayes, Treasury of Wisdom and Knowl- 
edge. With an introduction by Dr. J. J. Walsh. (New York, H. F. 
Hobson and Co., 1932, pp. xii, 213.) 

To merit the title “Cardinal of Charity” is indeed a privilege, and this 
privilege belongs to Patrick Cardinal Hayes. The compiler of this volume of 
quotations from the writings of the cardinal has added another proof of this 
fact. He has culled from the wide scope of the written words of the cardinal 
such passages as will evidence for the reader of this attractive and instructive 
volume that the Cardinal Archbishop of the largest See in the United States 
is alive to the needs of our country as well as to the needs of our Church 
here in America. 

As one peruses these passages he is able to catch some of the gentle per- 
suasiveness and unction of the fatherly man and pastor who has penned them. 
One has but to run over the index of this treasury to note the scope of the 
problems touched upon and from the index back to the text to be bettered by 
the solidity, the wisdom and the timely worth to us all of these quotations 
so characteristic of “ Our Cardinal of Charity ”. 
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No American can read and ponder on the patriotism, the necessity of 
religion in national life, of education in the full sense of that term, of the 
charity, of the Christian ideals and social justice so arrestingly explained 
by these passages selected by the compiler from the cardinal’s public addresses, 
his pastorals and sermons, and not be impressed. To the Catholics of America 
this volume will prove to be a veritable yet compact little encyclopedia, a 
source-book of information on all problems where religion and American life 
intertwine. (Leo L. McVay.) 


GARRETT, GARET, A Bubble That Broke the World. (Boston, Little, Brown 
and Co., 1932, pp. 178.) 

This problem of international finance holds today a place in history-making 
events that is beyond the comprehension of most people. Its operations are 
as subtle as its effects are far-reaching. In fact, the elusiveness of its activi- 
ties during the last quarter of a century and especially since 1917 makes us 
with fear and trembling ask this question: Has the problem of international 
finance got beyond the control of those to whom we have intrusted it? In the 
volume before us the author has ventured to present his views on this question 
and in particular on the part which “credit” has played in the intricate 
manipulations of international finance. He has stressed especially how Ameri- 
can credit has been manhandled. In clear and understandable language Mr. 
Garrett has shown what credit is and how its rise and fall affects even the 
least amongst us. In his presentation of the story of our lending as a nation, 
before, during and after the Great War, he explains how shortsighted we were 
in placing as we did such confidence in that elusive factor called credit. In 
his account of how some American bankers stimulated the lending of private 
as against national loans after the war he points out how the love of gain 
actuated them rather than that faith the American people had placed in them. 

Indirectly, this volume throws light on how the commercial factors or forces 
of European nations made use of these conditions to extend their commerce 
with the rest of the world. The lessening of the value of foreign exchange 
was to them an advantage in the game of underselling the country which had 
been so generous in lending to them both during and after the war. Since it 
is extremely difficult, yes, almost impossible, to judge of the motives of 
another person’s deeds, it must be pointed out that unless the author of this 
volume is being directed by other forces, the reasons he assigns as explana- 
tions of the motives of the debtor nations must be accepted as his own. His 
views as to the campaign that is being waged and the propaganda that, he 
claims, is being exerted in this country in order that the European war debts 
be cancelled is a good example of his interpretation of actuating motives. 

This volume should be read by every student of history. It will help him 
to understand what is being done and has yet to be done to avert the effects 
that seem possible if not probable in this crisis. Fair play on every side, by 
every nation involved, and a watchful simplicity and wisdom are the counsels 
that this volume advances and advocates in order that the economic and 
commercial progress of this and every other nation can be justly realized. 
(Leo L. McVay.) 
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Jepin, Dr. Husert, Die Erforschung der kirchlichen Reformationsgeschichte 
seit 1876. [Katholisches Leben und Kimpfen im Zeitalter der Glaubens- 
spaltung herausgabe des Corpus Catholicorum, Heft 5.] (Miinster in West- 
falen, Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandhing, 1931, pp. viii, 38, 1.20 Mk.) 

With Professor Hayes’ presidential address, Minneapolis, 1932, for learning 
what are the more general trends in the historiography of the Reformation 
period in recent years, this study is of more than ordinary significance. The 
publication of Janssen’s first volume and the founding of the Gérresgesellschaft 
in 1876 mark the new period in Reformation studies in Germany. With these 
two events Dr. Jedin begins the outlining of trends as they appear in the 
works of Janssen, Pastor, Finke, Denifle, Grisar and Greving, and then, apart 
in a special section, notes the significance of the opening of the Vatican 
archives — altogether one of the most scholarly monographs we have read in 

years. (F. J. T.) 


LoweLL, Apsorr L., Conflicts of Principle. (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1932, pp. vi, 161.) 

That this volume will arouse some discussion cannot be gainsaid. That the 
writer has selected very good examples of conflicts in the fields of economies, 
freedom (personal and social), politics, anthropology, law, education, personal 
conduct, patriotism, leadership, Christianity, and psychology, must likewise 
be admitted and sustained. That he has been careful in pointing out the 
difference between customs and opinions on the one hand and truths and basic 
principles on the other is not so easily discerned. In fact, it is this weakness 
that renders the volume quite vague and indefinite. Even in those places 
where the principles qua principles are clear enough the discussion is rendered 
confused by the failure of the writer to carefully distinguish between the 
statement of the principle and its application. Had the writer been careful 
to point out that it is not the principle that changes but the time, place and 
other external conditions that alter in such a way at times as to make it 
difficult to discern the best way to apply the principle, he would have been 
not only more correct but have rendered timely service by his work. 

Principles are truths that are evident and general, and truth as truth is 
not relative but absolute. “This means”, as Dr. Barron so aptly states in 
his Elements of Epistemology (page 176), “that the nexus between the sub- 
ject and predicate of a true judgment is so firm and fixed that it is inde- 
pendent of persons, times and places, i.e., it does not change with different 
persons and places in which the judgment is made. Once true it is always 
true”. If we turn to the volume before us we will see how this is true as 
regards, for example, the principle of political power referred to on pages 16 
and 17. This principle has not changed; properly formulated it is that all 
power comes from God, or as St. Paul states it, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
chapter XIII, verse 1, “ For there is no power but from God and those that 
are ordained of God.” Theories of government and their resulting forms may 
change but the basic principle remains as true for the American Government 
as it was for those forms that were its expression and application in the past. 

One very important contribution that this little volume makes is that it 
points out, without intending to do so however, the need of a greater respect 
for objective truth and at the same time of a careful testing of our subjective 
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attitude toward truth. In short this volume points out the inadequacy of the 
pragmatic theory of truth as a substantial guide for conduct in the ever 
increasing complex phases of modern life. If it is true that all truth is 
relative today and was so yesterday and will be tomorrow, then we have a 
theory concerning truth which claims to be absolutely true, and yet the very 
core of the theory itself is to deny this. (Leo L. McVay.) 


Luppy, Rev. AILBE J., O. Cist., The Order of Citeaug. (Dublin, M. H. Gill and 
Son, 1932, pp. 146.) 

This volume deals with the very interesting history of the Order founded by 
St. Robert. The author recounts briefly the background of the foundation in 
a chapter on Pre-Cistercian Monasticism and then deals with the origin, 
diffusion, decline and restoration of the Order. The inner life of the institute 
is set forth in chapters dealing with the Cistercian spirit and observances. 
The final chapter dealing with the social services of the Order is a good account 
of how contemplative religious are very much of a factor in social progress 
permeated with the spirit of Christianity. The book is well illustrated. This 
study will serve as a good contribution to the monographs that have appeared 
within recent years on the noted religious Orders of the Church. (G. B. S.) 


MAtg, E., L’Art religieux aprés le Concile de Trente, Etude sur Viconographie 
de la fin du XVIe, du XVIIe, du XVIIIe siécle. Italie, France, Espagne, 
Flandres. (Paris, A. Colin, 1932, pp. v, 532 and 294 fig., Fr. 160.) 

The eminent Director of the French School at Rome and member of the 
French Academy has, with this volume, completed his notable series of studies 
of religious painting during the Middle Ages and the early Modern period. 
In him the so commonly disparaged art associated with the Catholic Reforma- 
tion and the badly neglected religious art of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries find not only an enthusiastic defender, but one who can discern 
with masterly insight and power of synthesis the dominating characteristics 
and the fundamental unity of a vast period. 

From the later sixteenth century onward the Church, and particularly the 
Holy See, took back the direction of religious art, eliminating the worldly or 
semi-pagan tendencies of the Renaissance and bringing to the front those 
Catholic ideas and ideals which in the modern age were being most challenged 
or which most needed to be asserted. In an age of dogmatic controversy the 
doctrines most assailed by the Protestants were re-affirmed in art more 
strongly than ever. In an age of combat for the Church heroic characters 
were to be developed: hence the predilection for paintings of martyrdoms. 
As against Calvin’s stern and angry God or against the pale Deity of ration- 
alists, the Catholic conception of the love of God was to be emphasized: 
hence the flood of pictures of saints and mystics rapt in ecstatic contempla- 
tion. Against increasing worldliness Catholic art revived its insistence on a 
salutary fear of death. 

This volume is splendidly written and admirably illustrated. Above all, 
it is full of ideas. (R. H. Lorp.) 
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MALLoRY, WALTER H., ed., Political Handbook of the World: 1983. Published 
by Harper and Brothers, New York, for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
pp. 202.) 

Amid the quick changes which have occurred in political and financial 
affairs since 1929, the student is often bewildered in trying to keep pace with 
current international conditions. Since America has moved into the larger 
sphere of world politics, a guide-book of this kind is indispensable. Each 
country from Albania to Yugoslavia is treated succinctly, in readable and 
attractive form, with a brief description of its party programs and leaders 
and the political affiliation of the editors of its chief newspapers and periodi- 
cals. Catholic students will find a page (196) on Vatican City. (P. G.) 


May, ArtTHurR, The Age of Metternich, 1814-1848. The Berkshire Studies in 
European History. (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1933, pp. x, 
126.) 

In keeping with the general aim of the Berkshire Studies, Dr. May’s volume 
is intended to provide a week’s reading for a course in modern European 
history. It fulfills its purpose admirably, and is written with a detached 
viewpoint not always to be found in its companion volumes, It provides a 
summary of historical events as well as of the intellectual and cultural 


currents of the age. (J. J. M.) 


Mo.intier, A., H. HAvuser, E. Bourgeois, L. ANDRE, M. Caron, Les Sources 
de Vhistoire de France depuis les origines jusqu’en 1815. 3¢ partie: 
(L. ANDRE) XVII¢ siécle (1610-1715). T. VI. Histoire maritime et 
coloniale. Histoire religieuse. (Paris, A. Picard, 1932, pp. xii, 462.) 

With the sixth volume of this monumental and indispensable work, Professor 
André’s survey of the sources of French history during le grand siécle is still 
far from completion. Three fourths of this volume are devoted to religious 
history, a field which, in view of the brilliant efflorescence of Catholicism in 
France at that time, one might have expected to find both well documented 
and well studied. But the author’s conclusions are quite the contrary and 
sound a call to better directed and more intensive effort. He sums up the 
present state of investigation as follows (p. 110): 

“The study of the re-awakening of the religious spirit has been started and 
even pushed rather far: we do not overlook the names of many persons who with 
the most laudable zeal have devoted themselves to this task. But was this 
restoration the work of the seculars or of the regulars? How was it accom- 
plished? Very few biographers of bishops and saints or few historians of 
monasteries have settled the question, even for particular cases: a general 
view is quite lacking. The case is much the same when one tries to form a 
picture of the material situation of the clergy. One finds royalty frequently 
increasing its demands for the don gratuit. What then were the resources of 
the Church?—Did they increase in a way to justify the royal demands? We 
are but very partially informed. On the judicial privileges, on the administra- 
tion, the ecclesiastical divisions, the hierarchy, general discipline, the weakness 
of the documentation is extreme.” (R. H. Lorp.) 
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More, Pavut Eimer, The Catholic Faith. (Princeton, The University Press, 
1931, pp. iv, 312.) 

The years of study in Platonic, Hellenistic and Early Christian thought 
which are embodied in Mr. More’s Greek Tradition are now further supple- 
mented by this volume on the Catholic Faith. The conclusions he reaches, 
that Catholicism in the Anglican sense rather than the Roman correctly 
represents true Christianity, are matter more largely of theological than of 
historical comment. Suffice it to say in the latter connection some of Mr. 
More’s interpretations of mediaeval sources are no longer held to by scholars 
who make no claim to being “ Catholic.” 


Noval, JosePH, De Processibus. Pars II et III. (Turin, Marietti, 1932, pp. 
xi, 661, 50 Lire.) 

This volume crowns the work which Dr. Noval began twelve years ago with 
his commentary on Trials: De Iudiciis. Here with even riper experience as 
professor and advocate he comments on the second and third parts of the book 
on canonical processes in the Code of Canon Law: namely, on the processual 
law for beatifications and canonizations, and on the procedure to be observed 
in the so-called administrative processes. (E. C. D.) 


Pe.tier, A. HENRI, Un soir au faubourg.... Collection Les Treteaux. (Paris, 
P. Tequi, 1932?, pp. 52, 4 frs.) 

This is a one-act dramatic comedy for young people, intended for presenta- 
tion in French rural or working-class circles. Its primary aim is to assist the 
work of the A. C. J. F. by affording popular instruction in the principles of 
Christianity and by combatting the influence of irreligion. (J. J. M.) 


PisToccHI, Marius, De Suspensione ex Informa Conscientia. (Turin, Marietti, 
1932, pp. 125, 5 Lire.) 

This is a practical commentary on the canon law governing that extra- 
judicial procedure by which the ordinary, acting on evidence fully satisfactory 
to himself, prohibits a cleric from ascending to higher orders, or suspends 
him from the use of the orders already received, on account of a crime known 
to the ordinary. (E.C. D.) 


Rosinson, H., Bayle the Sceptic. (New York Columbia University Press, 
1931, pp. vii, 334, $4.25.) 

This is a enthusiastic re-appraisal of the life, opinions and influence of 
Pierre Bayle (1647-1706) in an effort to reinstate him in the public favor. 
Bayle’s influence as a man of letters and as a thinker on Eighteenth Century 
thought was considerable, especially through the medium of the highly pub- 
licized Critical and Historical Dictionary. It was but one factor in the 
evolution of rationalism and his réle as a precursor should not be over- 
estimated or exaggerated. In this respect, the author even where he has 
stressed it’s importance disproportionately has brought little new information 
upon the matter. However, Bayle, the “ master of doubt,” owes Mr. Robinson 
a debt of gratitude, for his admirer has worked indefatigably to present him 
in a favorable light. And he has succeeded in this to a considerable extent 
for we get a clear if not altogether unbiased portrait of Bayle from his book. 
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It is the best presentation in English of the Eighteenth Century forerunner of 
modern rationalism. As such it will prove of interest and of service to readers. 
(B. A, FACTEAU.) 


RopocaNnacul, E., Histoire de Rome: le Pontificat de Léon XIII: 1513-1521. 
(Paris, Hachette, 1931, pp. 308.) 

This volume in classic folio format continues the many works Rodocanachi 
has written on the history of Rome during the period of the Renaissance. 
Some forty handsome illustrations give light and color to the text itself, 
which is never dull or tedious. It is not necessary to remind the reader that 
any attempt to confine the life and pontificate of Leo the Magnificent to so 
small a compass must result in a one-sided delineation of the great pope’s 
share in the history of the Church. There is hardly anything of exceptional 
merit in the volume except the attractive prose. “True child of his people 
and of his age,’”’ von Pastor writes, “ Leo X was a rare mixture of glorious 
and inglorious qualities. A thorough Medici and a typical Florentine, he was 
a clever, not overscrupulous, and an indefatigably active political. At the 
same time he was an open-handed and appreciative admirer of learning, art, 
and music. Nevertheless he lacked the courage, greatness, and depth of his 
predecessor.” M. Rodocanachi’s estimate of Leo smacks much of the old-time 
legends and inaccuracies; and, while sympathetic to the great pope’s interest 
in the arts, the author considers him mediocre in administration: “Léon X 
fut un déplorable administrateur; on disait de lui qu’il avait dévoré le trésor 
de trois pontificats: celui de son prédécesseur, le sien et, par avance, celui de 
son successeur. I] mourut chargé de dettes” (p. 5). The best chapter in the 
volume is the thirteenth on the culture of the period. A rather ample bibliog- 
raphy is given at the end of the volume. (P. G.) 


ScuHMIDLIN, JosePpH, D.D., Catholic Mission Theory. (Techny, IIl., Mission 
Press, 1931, pp. xi, 544.) 

This book is a translation of Katholische Missionslehre im Grundriss by the 
distinguished Professor of Missiology at the University of Muenster. The 
name of the translator is not indicated, but it seems to have been done under 
the direction of Matthias Braun, S.V.D. The work is intended to be only a 
preliminary treatise to be used as a text for the class room and as a basis 
for scientific research. It deals with the natural and supernatural reasons 
for missionary association, the qualification and training of missionaries, the 
selection and the organization of the missionary field, and the particular 
means and problems of missionary success. 

The author is too modest in declaring that the work is not a history of 
mission theory or of mission work. The development of these two fields of 
missiology is complete enough and sufficiently documented to command the 
attention of the professional historian. The history of missionary activity in 
the thirteenth century is fascinating. 

The translation is well done, and the splendid index will be of genuine 
service. The book is really the first worth-while contribution to this impor- 
tant field of literature that we have had in the English language. It should 
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do much to give a scientific background to the marvelous missionary impulse 
of American Catholic clergy and laity. (H. I. Smiru, O. P.) 


Scumitt, CarL; NicHoLas BerpYAgEv, and MICHAEL DE LA Bepoymre, Vital 
Realities, [Essays in Order: Christopher Dawson and T. F. Burns, 
editors.] (New York, Macmillan Co., 1932, pp. iv, 273, $2.00.) 

Mr. Dawson prefaces an introduction to Dr. Schmitt’s essay, the fifth of the 
series, on the “ Necessity of Politics,” which as its half-title indicates is a 
review of “the representative idea in the Church and modern Europe.” Mr. 
Berdyaev deals with the “ Russian Revolution,” taking up its religious and 
psychological implications. On purely empirical grounds Mr. Bedoyére shows 
in his essay, “The Drift of Democracy,” that the secular philosophy now in 
vogue cannot provide man with an end worthy of his humanity. 


Severin, Tory, S.J., 8. Jean Berchmans: ses Ecrits. [Museum Lessianum: 
Section ascétique et mystique, no. 32.] (Louvain: Museum Lessianum, 
1931, pp. xxiv, 380, 35 francs.) 

One cannot read critically these pages in which a charming saint reveals 
himself. St. John Berchmans had no thought of writing for publication—for- 
tunately, because he would not have preached the way of perfection so well. 
Father Severin has with perfect grace stayed in the background as the 
saint’s editor, supplying data here and there, in a manner most objective, to 
aid the reader in his understanding of the youth. This volume confirms one 
in his detestation of much of what passes as “ pious reading.” 


SHEA, MICHAEL J., ed., A Century of Catholicism in Western Massachusetts. 
(Springfield, Mass., Mirror Press, 1931, pp. exxi, 350.) 

This unusually fine production comes from the office of the Catholic Mirror. 
A Retrospect of the century of Catholic progress in the Diocese of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, from the pen of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas M. 
O’Leary, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese, is followed by a series of clichés on the 
Bishops of the See of Springfield, the diocesan officials, schools, social-welfare 
institutions, and a chronicle of Catholic growth in the chief cities and counties 
of the diocese. The volume is handsomely illustrated and forms a lasting 
memorial of Catholic life and progress in this flourishing part of the State. 


(P. G.) 


Sixes, J. G., Peter Abailard. (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1932, 
pp. xvi, 282, $4.00.) 

The biographical element in this new study on Abailard is confined to two 
chapters—some sixty pages, and it is a pleasure to note that the sensational 
has been reduced, as it should long have been. The greater part of the volume 
is, therefore, devoted to the statement of Abailard’s philosophical teachings 
and their evolution. Mr. Sikes’ fresh study of Abailard’s philosophy, however, 
does not in the reviewer’s opinion supersede Stéckl’s review written some 
seventy years ago. On the whole Abailard has been considerably reduced, it 
seems, as a figure in the history of medieval philosophy. One is at first not 
ready to accept this pulling down from a pedestal; however, it is impossible to 
quarrel long with Mr. Sikes. Abailard after all does owe his fame today not 
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a little to the fact that he seemed rebellious against a system of philosophy 
that has long been contemned. Anyone who asked questions in the Middle 
Ages must have been of modern mental calibre. Mr. Sikes in his own way, 
therefore, pulls up another “historical weed.” Two appendices: (1) a chro- 
nology of Abailard’s writings; (2) Aristotle translations known to Abailard, 
are especially valuable. (F. J. T.) 


SopERINI, Count Epvuarpo, Il Pontificato di Leone XIII, Vol. I: Il Conclave. 
L’Opera di ricostruzione sociale. (Milan, Mondadori, 1932, pp. xx, 454, 
L. 28.) 

In a brief preface the author explains that Leo XIII authorized him to 
write his biography and gave him all facilities for the work, including access 
to all archives, secret or public. Other tasks and a natural desire to wait 
until the leading figures of that pontificate had passed away have post- 
poned for thirty years the publication of this first volume. Two more 
volumes are to follow, devoted, the one to the Pope’s relations with Italy and 
France, the other to the ending of the Kulturkampf. 

“No panegyrics!” Leo XIII had insisted, and his biographer, though con- 
vinced of the extraordinary grandeur of that reign and figure, has tried to do 
the work of a serene and impartial historian. Thanks to the largely hitherto 
unknown documents at his disposal and to his own intimate personal knowl- 
edge of the men and problems of that period, he has made a very notable 
contribution to recent papal history. The chapters on the early life of Leo 
XIII and on the conclave of 1878 are particularly valuable. The two hundred 
pages devoted to the Pope’s policy of social reconstruction, though containing 
less that is new, are not without their interest, especially (for American 
readers) the narrative of Cardinal Gibbons’ intervention at Rome on behalf 
of the Knights of Labor. The later volumes of this work should bring an 
even richer harvest. (R. H. Lorp.) 


ZEITLIN, SOLOMON, Josephus on Jesus, with particular reference to the Slavonio 
Josephus and the Hebrew Josippon. (Philadelphia, The Dropsie College 
for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1931, pp. vi, 118.) 

Papers which Mr. Zeitlin published in 1928 and 1931 on or in relation with 
the “ Christ passage” in Josephus’ writings are here reprinted and, to make 
the problem more understandable and the author’s solution of it clearer, 
there is added a sketch of Josephus’ life and a refutation of the points made 
by one of Mr. Zeitlin’s critics. Without doubt the problem is nowhere more 
clearly stated, and there is much plausibility in Mr. Zeitlin’s solution—that 
the Christ passage is traceable to Eusebius. 


ZOLLMANN, CARL, American Church Law. (St. Paul, West Publishing Co., 
1933, pp. xv, 675.) 

In 1917, Dr. Zollmann gave us his valuable book on American Civil Church 
Law, which has been since that time a vade-mecum to our prelates and to 
Catholic lawyers in solving the thorny problems of the legal incorporation of 
Church property in the various States of the Union. This second volume, while 
bearing a title almost identical with the first, is a new treatment of the 
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subject; and it has been written “in the hope that it will aid judges, lawyers, 
clergymen, and church officers in their respective tasks.” Dr. Zollmann need 
have no fear for the timeliness and the utility of his work. Seventeen well- 
constructed chapters, covering all phases of the relations of the Church to the 
State, and built upon hundreds of cases which are catalogued from page 619 
to 659, leave nothing to be desired. To the Catholic body in the United States, 
the work will be especially welcome, since the dean of the School of Law at 
the Catholic University of America, Dr. John McDill Fox, had a share in 
guiding the author in all those cases in which the canon law of the Catholic 
Church has been involved. “Every professional man,’ writes Dean Fox, 
“owes it to himself, to the public, and to those who deal with him to have a 
more than general knowledge of the legal rules which apply particularly to his 
profession,” and, he adds, “ of all men, not even excluding lawyers and judges, 
clergymen should be the very repositories of this knowledge.” Dr. Zollmann’s 
American Church Law fills another pressing need—that of a practicable text- 
book for use in the seminaries of the country where a course in civil church 
law is deemed necessary to round out the studies usually made in canon law. 
A good example of the value of Dr. Zollmann’s work is the doctoral disserta- 
tion recently presented to the Catholic University of America by the Rev. P. 
J. Dignan of Los Angeles—History of the Legal Incorporation of Catholic 
Church Property in the United States. Dr. Dignan’s dissertation is probably 
the first of a long line of treatises based upon the original research of the 
Zollmann volumes, both of which undoubtedly will form a part of the library 
of every Catholic pastor and bishop in the United States. (P. G.) 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Relativity of History. C. W. Cole (Political Science Quarterly, June). 
Humanism and Church History. L. H. Hough (Congregational Quarterly, 


April). 
Our Present Knowledge of Early Man. Stephen Richard (Ecclesiastical 
Review, May). 


La notion politique de la tolérance religieuse. Van Schelven (Revue His- 
torique, March-April). 

Il Problema Religioso nel Mondo Antico. Ettore Ciccotti (Nuova Revista 
Storica, January-April). 

Catholic Eastern Monasticism. Donald Attwater (Thought, June). 

Witchcraft. C.C. C. Williamson, 0.S.C. (Irish Ecclesiastical Record, February). 

The Character of King David. J.M. P. Smith (Journal of Biblical Literature, 
April). 

Quirinius and the Census of Judaea. Lily R. Taylor (American Journal of 
Philology, April, May, June). 

The Graeco-Roman View of Jews and Judaism in the Second Century. 
Norman Bentwich (Jewish Quarterly Review, April). 

Eusebius and the Paschal Controversy at the End of the Second Century. 
N. Zernov (Church Quarterly Review, April). 

The Rise and Fall of Feudal Law. C. 8. Lobingier (Cornell Law Quarterly, 
February). 
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Feudalism and the Empire. R. B. Clinton (Truth, June). 

Some Notices of Books in the East in the Period of the Crusades. J. 8. 
Beddie (Speculum, April). 

The Teutonic Knights. (London Times Literary Supplement, April 27). 

The Early History of Canon Law. F. M. Powicke (History, April.) 

Poor Relief in the Middle Ages. G. G. Coulton (Quarterly Review, April). 

Medieval Carpet-Baggers. E. W. Pavenstedt (South Atlantic Quarterly, 
April). 

Popular Education during the Middle Ages. Hugh Graham (Thought, June). 

New Light on the Christian Celts in the Dark Ages. James Hogan (Clergy 
Review, May). 

The Epic of Greater America. H. E. Bolton (American Historical Review, 
April). 

Early Capuchin Champions of Negro Emancipation. J. M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. 
(Seraphic Chronicle, May). 

Gian Maria Mastai en Montevideo, o Pio IX en la America espafola. Pedro 
Leturia (Razén y Fe, March). 

The Popular Cult of St. Anne. P. W. Browne (Zocclesiastical Review, May). 

Le missioni cattoliche nel 1932. Bernardino Caselli (Jl Pensiero Missionario, 
March). 


EUROPEAN 


The Evolution of the Catholic Renaissance in France. Sr. M. Genevieve, 
O.8.U. (Truth, June). 

The Abjuration of Henry of Navarre. A. G. Williams (Journal of Modern 
History, June). 

The Monk and His Newspaper: the Golden Jubilee of La Croi#, Andrew 
Beck (Month, June). 

Communism in Spain. H. Mufoz (Clergy Review, June). 

A Forgotten Historian (Otto of Freisingen). R. B. Lloyd (Church Quarterly 
Review, April). 

La politique de Mgr. Le Pappe de Trévern, Evéque de Strasbourg. Ernest 
Hauviller (Revue Historique, March-April). 

Die Kléster der Bayerischen Benediktinerkongregation von 1830-1930. Hermann 
Bourier, O.8.B. (Studien und Mitteilungen zur Geschichte des Benediktiner- 
Ordens, band 50, heft IIT). 

The Catholic Church and Hitlerism. J. B. Mason (Ecclesiastical Review, 
April). 

The Retreat Movement in Germany. Isabel McHugh (Clergy Review, April). 

Quarto Centenario dei Cappuccini Toscani, 1532-1932. (Civilta Cattolica, 
April 15). 

Letters of the Legate Guala. H. G. Richardson (English Historical Review, 
April). 

BRITISH EMPIRE 


English Law and the Seal of Confession. C. G. X. Henriques (Blackfriars, 
April). 

The patel Utrum and Canon Law in England. S. E. Thorne (Columbia Law 
Review, March). 

Athelwig, Abbot of Evesham, II. R. R. Darlington (English Historical 
Review, April). 

Married Clergy and Pensioned Religious in Norwich Diocese, 1555, II. Geoffrey 
Baskerville (English Historical Review, April). 

The Church Register of an English Country Parish, 1555-1591. C. M. Antony 
(Downside Review, April). 
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The Group Movement: Second-Hand Impressions of Buchmanism. R. A. Knox 
(Clergy Review, April). 

The Oxford Movement. W. B. Brash (London Quarterly and Holborn Review, 
April). 

The Oxford Movement. E. G. Selwyn (Quarterly Review, April). 

The Flying Start of the Oxford Movement. J. W. Hunkin (Contemporary 
Review, May). 

El] moviemento religioso de Oxford, 1833-1933. F. M. Moreno (Razén y Fe, 
March). 

Was Newman a Failure? L. A. G. Strong (Nineteenth Century, May). 

St. Patrick and the Patrick Legend, I. J. F. Kenney (Thought, June). 

Cornelius O’Devany, 1532-1612. O. M. Twigg (Dublin Review, April). 

St. Dunstan in His First Biography. Dom Dunstan Pontifex (Downside 
Review, April). 

Gervais Lefebure, premier prétre né 4 Montréal et premieur docteur en théologie. 
E. J. Massicotte (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, February). 


UNITED STATES 


Permanent Elements from Colonialism in American Christianity. A. R. Wentz 
(Lutheran Church Quarterly, April). 

Religion, Finance, and Democracy in Massachusetts. J.C. Miller (New England 
Quarterly, March). 

A Puritan Counter-Reformation. E. B. Greene (Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, April). 

German Catholic Settlers in Colonial New York, 1639-1683. J. M. Lenhart, 
O.M.Cap. (Central-Blatt and Social Justice, May). 
Beginnings of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Georgia, II. E. L. Pennington 
(Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, March). 
Frontier Religion in Western Pennsylvania. R. H. Johnston (Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine, February). 

Our First Apologist: Father Rale (concluded). H. F. Blunt (Magnificat, 
April). 

Father Badin Comes to Notre Dame. T. T. McAvoy, C.S.C. (Indiana Magazine 
of History, May). 

John England, Apostle of the Press. J. L. O’Brien (Catholic World, May). 

A Cradle of Catholicism. L. J. Washila (Commonweal, June 2). Old St. 
Joseph’s, Philadelphia. 

Who Was John Gilmary Shea? Joseph Gurn (Columbia, June). 

The Central Verein and the Sale of Papal Bonds in the United States in 
1867-68. A. F. B. (Central-Blatt and Social Justice, April). 

History of St. Francis Seminary, VIII. P. L. Johnson (Salesianum, April). 

Christian Prelates of Baltimore on Russo-Jewish Persecution. B. H. Hartogensis 
(Maryland Historical Magazine, March). 

The Paulist Anniversary. C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Dublin Review, April). 

A Great and Honorable Man (Admiral Benson). P. R. Duffy, C.S.C. (Columbia, 
April). 
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(Mention here does not preclude extended notice in the REVIEW.) 

Agius, George, Tradition and the Church (Boston: Stratford Co., 1933, pp. 
363. $4.00). 

Alessio, P., C. P., Compendio di Patrologia per uso degli Studenti delle Scuole 
Teologiche (Turin: Editiice Marietti, 1933, pp. xvi, 390). 

Baxter, James Phinney, The Introduction of the Ironclad Warship (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1933, pp. x, 398. $5.00). 

Benoist, Charles, Souvenirs de Charles Benoist (t. II, 1894-1902; Paris: 
Librairie Plon, 1933, pp. 464). 

Berve, Helmut, Griechische Geschichte (2d Hilfte, St. Louis: Herder & Co., 
1933, pp. 359. $3.15). 

Circular Letters of Redemptorist Generals: 1855-1909 (Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1933, pp. viii, 297. $2.00). 

Donald, Gertrude, Men Who Left the Movement (London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, 1933, pp. viii, 422. 10/6). 

Ford and Morratt, The Letters of the Court of John III, King of Portugal 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1933, pp. xix, 169). 

Garrison, Winfred Ernest, The March of Faith (New York: Harper Bros., 
1933, pp. 332. $2.50). 

Goettelmann, Paul A., The Baptistery of Fréjus: A Restoration Based on the 
Architectural and Historical Evidence (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America, 1933, pp. ix, 63). 

Goguel, Maurice, The Life of Jesus (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933, pp. 591. $6.00). 

Goyau, G. et de Lallamand, P., Lettres de Montalembert 4 La Mennais (Paris: 
Desciée De Brouwer et Cie, 1932, pp. xxvii, 321). 

Grayzel, Solomon, The Church and the Jews in the XIIIth Century (Phila- 
delphia: Dropsie College, 1933, pp. ix, 377. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $3.00). 

Guéchot, Maurice, Mystéres et Lumiére (Paris: P. Téqui, Editeur, 1922, pp. 
257. 10 fr.). 

Institut Francais de Washington, Iconographie Métallique du Général Lafayette 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, pp. ix, 85. $2.50). 

Jacobs, P. Arsenius, O.M.Cap., Die Rheinischen Kapuziner: 1611-1725 
(Munster i/W: Verlag Aschendorffschen, 1933, pp. xxii, 163. RM 8.30). 

Kane, Joseph Nathan, Famous First Facts (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1933, pp. 757). 

Kawakami, K. K., Manchoukuo: Child of Conflict (New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1933, pp. 311. $2.00). 

Kite, Elizabeth S., Brigadier-General Louis Lebégue Duportail: 1777-1788 
(Institut Francais de Washington; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1933, pp. iv, 296. $2.50). 

Knight, S. K., Fulfilling the Ministry: Cambridge Pastoral Theology Lectures: 
1925-1926 (New York: Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. xi, 219. $2.50). 
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Lane, Francis E., O. M.I., American Charities and the Child of the Immigrant 
(Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 1932, pp. xii, 172). 
Le Rohellec, R. P., Problémes Philosophiques (Paris: P. Téqui, 1933, pp. xii, 


358. 20 fr.). 

Longhaye, R. P. L., Theorie des Belles-Lettres (Paris: P. Téqui, 1900, pp. xi, 
577. 20 fr.). 

Les Grands Jours de la Redemption (Paris: Maison de la Bonne Presse, 1933, 
pp. 126). 


Mariani, Fr. Bernardus M., Philosophiae Christianae Institutiones (Turin: 
Editrice Marietti, 1932-1933, pp. xxvii, 333; xxxii, 745). 

Mioni, Ugo., La Comtesse Marie-Thérése Ledéchowska (Turin: Editrice 
Marietti, 1932, pp. xiii, 232. 10 fr.). 

Moon, Parker Thomas, Editor, Tariffs and Trade Barriers: Proceedings of 
the Academy of Political Science (New York: Academy of Political 
Science, Columbia University, 1933, pp. 91). 

Muhlfeld, Helen E., A Survey of the Manor of Wye (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1933, pp. Ixxvii, 256. $4.00). 

Pantin, William Abel, Documents Illustrating the Activities of the General 
and Provincial Chapters of the English Black Monks: 1215-1540 
(London: Royal Historical Society Vol. II, 1933, pp. xix, 232). 

Pinnow, Herman, trans. by Brailsford, Mabel, History of Germany, People and 
State Through a Thousand Years (New York: Macmillan Company, 
1933, pp. 473. $2.75). 

Richard, R. P., Timothée, O. P., Etudes de Théologie Morale (Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer et Cie, 1933, pp. 353. 2 fr.). 

Seymer, Lucy Ridgely, and Gage, Nina D., A General History of Nursing 
(New York: Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. x, 317. $2.75). 

Stoker, Spencer, The Schools and International Understanding (Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1933, pp. xxvii, 243. $2.50). 

Vannutelli, Primus, De Presbytero Joanne Apud Papiam (Rome: R. Berruti, 
1933, pp. 62). 

Von Le Fort, Gertrude, The Song at the Scaffold (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1933, pp. x, 110). 

Von Weinrich, Frans Johannes, 8S. Elizabeth of Hungary (London: Burns 
Oates & Washbourne, 1933, pp. 316. 8/6). 

Webster, Hutton, Modern European Civilization (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1933, pp. xxvi, 795). 

West, Rebecca, St. Augustine (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1933, pp. 168. 
$1.50). 

Wilned, M., Si les Hommes avaient su regarder les bétes (Paris: P. Téqui, 
1933, pp. xii, 278. 10 fr.). 

Woodruff, C. Eveleigh, A XVth Century Guide-Book to the Principal Churches 
of Rome (London: Marshall Press, 1933, pp. viii, 86. 7/6d). 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF ARTICLES AND MISCELLANY 





Rev. SaMuEL Knox Wixson, 8. J., Pu. D., Dean of the Graduate School 
of Loyola University, Chicago, studied at St. Mary’s College, Kansas 
(1897-1900), and at St. Ignatius College, Chicago (1900-1901); he entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1902, making his theological course at St. Louis 
University. Ordained 1917. Studied at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
England, 1921-1924, earning the Ph. D. with a dissertation on the Rise of 
Collegiate Training in the American Colonies. 


ArTHUR GeorGE Dovuauty, M. A., C.M.G., Lirr. D., LL. D., F.R.S.C., 
F.R.C.1., Dominion Archivist and Deputy Minister, is the author of the 
Life and Works of Tennyson (1893); Rose Leaves (1894); Nugae 
Canorae (1897); The Siege of Quebec (1901); Cradle of New France 
(1908); Fortress of Quebec; joint editor of Canada and Its Provinces 
(twenty-two volumes); Documents relating to Constitutional History of 
Canada (Shortt & Doughty, 1907); Documents relating to Journals of the 
Campaigns in North America, Knox (three volumes, Champlain Society, 
1914); The Acadian Exiles (1915); A Daughter of New France (1915); 
Under the Lily and the Rose (two volumes, 1929); The Wee Story of 
Canada and A. B.C. Book (1930); and other volumes. 


Rev. Hucu J. Somers, Pu. D., is professor of history in the University 
of St. Francis Xavier, Antigonish, N.S. 

JoHN Gruser (M.A., University of Minnesota, 1922; Pu. D., Univer- 
sity of California, 1930) is professor of history in St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

Rev. Bastu R. Reuss, O. Praem., LL. B., is an instructor in St. Norbert 
College, West De Pere, Wisconsin. 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


S 


THE ASSOCIATION 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HisToricaL AssociaTION is a national 
society for the promotion of study and research in the general history 
of the Catholic Church throughout the world. 
THe AmeERICcAN CaTHoLic HistoricaL AssocraTION was founded 
at Cleveland, in December, 1919, and is incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is open to all who are interested professionally or 
otherwise in the study of the history of the Catholic Church. 

Membership is not limited to persons of the Catholic faith. 

Membership is secured through election by the Executive Council, 
upon nomination by a member or by direct application. 

The dues are: For annual members, five dollars; for life members, 


one hundred dollars. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The principal papers read at the Annual Meeting will appear in 
the Catholic Historical Review, the official organ of the Association. 
All members receive the Catholic Historical Review. 


HEADQUARTERS 


The permanent headquarters of the Association are in the John 
K. Mullen of Denver Memorial Library at the Catholic University 


of America, Washington, D. C. 














